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Adam Roberts 


Are peace 


groups on the | : 


It is a complaint commonly made among people in 
peace organisations - and by Peace News - that the 
really important issues in politics today are those 
which are not discussed very much. For example, 
criticism is frequently expressed of the fact that 
during the British genera) election there was a good 
deal of semi-technical argument on the limited issue 
of whether Britain should have an independent 
nuclear force or not, but there was far less discussion 
of the more basic problem of eleminating war. 


The lack of extensive public discussion or agitation 
on the war issue is frequently attributed by people 
in peace groups to some kind of “conspiracy of 
silence” in the press, to the apathy of the public, to 
the rigorous requirements of party machines, and 
so on. 


There may, however, be an alternative explanation 
which is more awkward for some to swallow because 
it reflects on the whole approach of peace organis- 
ations. Historically, peace groups have outlined and 
described their ideal in negative terms - as an 
absence of weapons and an absence of war. “I 
renounce war” and ‘Ban the bomb” are their 
characteristic slogans. 


There are, undeniably, some problems to which a 
simple “no” is a solution; but there are some others 
to which it is not. 

There is good reason to believe that if you wish for 
peace, you must suggest an alternative to war. For, 
despite its long-acknowledged cruelty and destructive- 
ness, war (or deterrence) has been seen as a means of 
materially affecting the international situation and 
ef meeting certain types of international danger. 
Even in the event of disarmament - unilateral or 
multilateral - these dangers would not entirely dis- 
appear, nor would the possibility of the recurrence of 


Lester Grinspoon writes 
on page 6: 

The truth alone is 
not enough 


dictatorship or arms build-ups. And it will almost 
certainly prove impossible to get disarmament until 
alternative means of dealing with these dangers are 
developed. There is a need to give people the con- 
fidence to disarm. 


It is extremely questionable whether many of the 
activities of peace organisations are calculated to 
give such confidence, and whether their ideas are 
adequate to this task. In a powerful article published 
in Britain for the first time this week and reprinted 
in this issue of Peace News, Dr Lester Grinspoon 
argues that telling the “truth” about war, and 
making this a focus of activity, is at best ineffective 
and at worst downright dangerous. Instead, he sug- 
gests, it might be more profitable to “take with one 
hand and give with the other” - to accompany 
explanation of the disquieting facts about war with 
the provision of ideas about how, in practical terms, 
the present situation could be changed for the better. 
Such ideas cannot simply be produced out of a hat, 
and half-baked ideas which failed to take into account 
real problems and genuine fears would be no more 
use than no ideas at all. Peace must be seen as a 
way of solving problems rather than as simply an 
absence of war. 


In last week’s Peace News, Theodore Roszak described 
some current American thinking about the role of 
non-violence. He wrote: 


“The war issue - so this (American) analysis runs 
- simply does not have drawing power as a political 
issue.... 
“Tf one does not find a significantly large public 
clustered round the war issue, then one must be 
prepared to go where the people are.” 
He went on to describe a number of social problems 
which non-violent action could help to solve. 
This indirect strategy presents a very challenging 
and possibly fruitful course, but it would seem to me 
wrong to conclude that the war issue has no drawing 
power simply because the way peace groups have 
tackled it has lacked drawing power. Equally, it 
would be wrong to suppose that the increasing use of 
non-violent action to tackle a variety of social pro- 
blems would naturally lead to disarmament and the 
emergence of non-violent national policies. 
Neither in the USA, nor in India, is there much 
evidence that the use of non-violent methods in 
anti-segregationist or anti-imperialist struggles has 
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This poster was part of an anti-nuclear adver- 
tising campaign in Nottingham two years ago. 
Adam Roberts suggests that one cannot simply 
“say no” to war - it is necessary to propose 
alternative means of dealing with international 
problems. 


resulted in increased confidence in the ability of the 
population to face without arms crises such as 
invasion. This is not surprising, as the use of non- 
violent methods by a society to deter or defeat 
aggression presents problems and _ opportunities 
radically different from those encountered in internal 
social struggles. 


That both forms of struggle are linked by a common 
dependence on non-violent methods is of limited 
importance, as it has to be conceded that “non- 
violence ” is itself a rather negative term. There is a 
need to think in far more concrete terms - to consider 
in a practical way forms of action such as strikes, 
go-slows, boycotts, or physical obstruction, if a civilian 
defence policy, based on the technique of non-violent 
action, is to give people a sense of confidence that 
they can defend their societies effectively. Indeed, 
it has been suggested that instead of talking about 
“disarmament,” we should use the term “trans- 
armament ” to civilian defence. 


In the discussion of peace strategy opened by 
Theodore Roszak last week, there is an urgent need 
to make use of the insights that Dr Grinspoon and 
others can give into the causes of failure and the 
possibilities of success. The simple repetition of old 
formulas is likely to ensure that peace groups remain 
ineffective witnesses to their own principles. 


There is a need to face up to, and learn from, the 
failures of the peace movement up to now, as de- 
scribed for example by Kenneth Boulding (who writes 
on page 8 of this issue) in his book Conflict and 
Defence: 
“On the whole ... the peace movement has been 
small in numbers and sectarian in outlook. It has 
kept alive the hope of peace and it has provided 
a constant challenge to the blind acceptance of 
war as an institution. It has not, however, made 
much contribution to developing the institutions of 
peace, and it has not had much impact on the 
course of world events.” 
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Coming events 


CREATIVE LISTENING. A new technique for 
conflict resolution. Series of lecture-demon- 
strations by Dr Pinney each Tuesday at 8 at 
443 Fulham Road, S.W.10 (14 bus passes door). 
Next Tuesday, 3 November, subject: homo- 
sexual law reform. Whether you are ‘'pro’’ or 
“con,"’ you are welcome. 


“DIRECT ACTION for social change."’ ‘' Social 
Engineering,’ every Wednesday 7-9 p.m., 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, London W.8, Adm 5s. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN on 
Sunday, 8 November, 8 p.m. ‘‘Food and Popu- 
Jation,”’ a lecture by C. May at 2 Soho Sq, W.1. 
(2 mins Tottenham Ct Rd underground). 


Death 


MRS F. G. DIXON died in Chertsey Hospital, 


Terms: 
series. Box 


October 18. For many years a devoted worker 
for peace. 
Personal 


SPERATE STUDENT, no grant 1 year; teach- 
pe experience, offers’ coaching. B/sit in NW/ 
we for board and lodging. Box 338. 


Diary 


s this is a free service we reserve the right te 
Aree from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2 Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified er 
displayed advertise ment. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News fer 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


6 November, Friday 


BLACKBURN. 7.30 p.m. Queens Hall, Darwen 
Street. ‘‘CND's night out’’ - pop group, records, 
folk singing etc. Adm 2s 6d. 


“WE DON’T CARE 
IF WE MAKE YOU MAD, 
WE WILL MAKE YOU TALK” 


... another allegation against South 
African police by 90-day detention victim 


‘AND WE HAVE MADE MANY PEOPLE MAD ALREADY,” said 
South African security police while interrogating a 50-year-old grand- 
mother with a weak heart, who, with nine other South African political 
detainees, has alleged that the police assaulted and used third degree 


measures to obtain information. 


Do not cast aside these words from 
sworn affidavits as exaggeration. These 
gruesome events are taking place TO- 
DAY in a developed country in the 
twentieth century. 


Mrs Winnie Mandela, wife of Nelson 
Mandela, the South African freedom 
leader serving a life sentence on Robben 
Island, has laid charges that she was 
assaulted by police in a Johannesburg 
police station two Sundays ago when 
she brought food for another political 
detainee. 


At least forty-nine 90-day detainees have 
complained of assault by policemen or 
warders, They have been kicked and 
hit and, with sacks tied over their heads, 
electrically shocked. Now new affidavits, 
as horrifying, have been received. Now 
there have been allegations that de- 
tainees are forced to stand continuously 
for periods extending up to 20 and even 
60 hours while being interrogated. 


Reports from South Africa claim that 
about 900 people have been held under 
the 90-day detention law since July 1963. 
This means a dark cell in solitary con- 


Miya PILtEOL CL isc... sc. « 


Defence and Aid Fund 
Dept PNIChristian Action 2 Amen Court London EC4 


finement. At least 60 people have been 
held for more than 90 days; 40 teenagers 
have been kept in solitary confinement; 
2 detainees have died by hanging in 
their cells; 1 committed suicide while 
being interrogated by hurling himself 
from the seventh floor of Security 
Branch headquarters; 5 have been ex- 
amined by psychiatrists or sent to mental 
institutions. 

If these allegations of torture and assault 
can be brought before the courts hun- 
dreds may be saved some of the misery 
endured in prison cells at present. De- 
fence and Aid was established to aid and 
defend the victims of these oppressive 
and arbitrary procedures. But in 1963, 
3,350 persons were arrested and detained 
under South Africa’s security laws, and 
new cases are arising all the time. De- 
fence and Aid is now having to turn 
away cases for the first time ever, 
through sheer lack of funds. ; 
PLEASE help us to help those suffering 
under the iniquities of apartheid legis- 
lation. Use this coupon. You may, of 
course, prefer to give anonymously. But 
please give now! 
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VAMILY PLANNING. American and Continental 
mathods Premier, 50 BI 
prcnee ack Lion Street, 


FREE COPIES of Peace News will be Si 
potential readers. New readers’ trial See 
eee oe ve post ae ee send names and 
t #8 to Circulation Man 

Tow, Lenco a ager, 5 Caledonian 


NOT CALLING AT PUBS. A carol party? i- 
tute children need your help. we heer 
etc. War on Want, London W.5. ; 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 


cheaply. 50 size 20” X 15” 595 6d 
Quotations on request, five-day services 
Caledonian Road London N.1. TER 4473 


SINGLE WOMAN (40) seeks pen fri 3 3 
one really lonely. Box 339. ” Eye some, 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, gudie 336345 ana 
your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 


diary 
Publications 
CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 


with inside news of the struggle against apart- 
heid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d. 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


BRIGHTON. 7.80 p.m. Friends Meeting House 
Ship St. Donald Groom: ‘International Co-oper- 
ation Year.’’ SoF, 


BRISTOL 4. 7 p.m. 24 Woodbridge Rd, Knowle 
Isa Fox: ‘‘Economics Without War.’ PPU, 


LONDON S.W.11. 8 p.m. St Peter’s Hall, Plough 
Rd. Film Show. Battersea YCND. 


LONDON W.C.2. 6 p.m. French Church, Leices- 
ter Place. Mass for world peace, followed by 
refreshments and a talk by a speaker from 
OXFAM. PAX. 


7 November, Saturday 


ACCRINGTON. 2 p.m. leave Broadway for 
silent Remembrance march, arriving Blackburn 
Garden of Remembrance 3.20, Town Hall 3.45. 
CND. 


LEEDS. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Woodhouse 
Lane. Mtg. Yorkshire Area PPU. 


LONDON E.17. 3.30 p.m. Annual reunion and 
aggregate, Walthamstow and District Advisory 
Bureau for COs. Speaker: Devi Prasad (WRI). 
Refreshments. Details: SIL 2029, 


LONDON S.W.4. Assemble 11 a.m, The Pave- 
ment (nr Clapham Common U’ground). Poster 
parade, Battersea YCND. 


7-8 November, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FULHAM. Weekend residential work- 
camp decorating for deaf or blind old people. 
Volunteers contact IVS, Christchurch House, 
Chance! St, S.E.1. Phone WAT 3968. 


8 November, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 3 p.m. The Cathedral. Remem- 
brance Sunday United Christian Witness for 
Peace. Service conducted by the Provost and 
Rev David Head. Christian CND. 


GLASGOW. 7.30 p.m. Unitarian Church, St 
Vincent St. Entertainment Collage. Plays by 
Joan Ure and music. Adm 3s 6d inc tea. 
Profits to Amnesty. 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road. 
Swami Avyaktananda: ‘‘ Good and Evil.’’ Order 
of the Great Companions. 


LONDON S.W.4. Assemble 11 a.m. opp St 
Barnabas Church, Clapham Common North 
Side, for leafleting. Volunteers ring Colin 
Everest, Sec Battersea YCND, BAT 7530. 


LONDON S.W.11. 11 a.m. St Philip's Church, 
Queenstown Rd. Service conducted by Rev 
Richard Haggard Christian CND members wel- 
come. 


9 November, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 6.45 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Poetry reading: contemporary attitudes to war 
- Ginsberg, Ferlinghetti, Auden and others. 
PPU. 


10 November, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.14. 8 | ge Gasworks Bridge, Lr 
Mortlake Road. Leaflet distribution for active 


members. PPU. 


11 Nov, Wednesday 


BRADFORD. 7.45 p.m. Left Club, 6 Edmund St 
{just above Chester St bus stn). Mr L. Baruch 
speaking on his recent visit to Eastern 
Germany. PPU. 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. House of Commons. 
‘‘Peace perspective for the new government.’’ 
Speakers: Alfred Allen, Fenner Brockway, 
David Ennals, Jim Mortimer, John Horner. 
Labour Peace Fellowship. 


12 November, Thursday 


LONDON S.W.1. 8 p.m. Denison House, Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road. Christie-Carballo Defence 
Cttee, progress to date plus speakers. 34 
Cumberland Avenue, E.17. 


13 November, Friday 


LONDON W.C.t. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 


Middle East Study Greup, Cttee of 100. 


HOUSMANS (the Peace News booksellers) for 
all peace literature and books, posters, leaflets 
or campaign materials. Sale or return selec- 
tions for meetings etc, Send s.a.e. or call for 
latest list and SoR terms. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N.1. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 165 2 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Accommodation vacant 


CND HOUSE. One double, £3 Gx each, one 
Single, h & c, £3 10s. Central heating, share 
k&b. Primrose Hill. PRI 3496. 


Situations vacant 


WAR _ RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL requires 
assistant executive secretary with working 
Knowledge of at least French or German in 
addition to English. Applications and enquiries 
in writing to the Secretary, WRI, 88 Park 
Avenue, Enfield, Middx, Engiand. Closing date 
30 November. 


For sale 


QUALITY CHRISTMAS CARDS 12 for 6s. Profit 
for destitute children. Holy Land flower cards 
is each, Bargain cards i2 for 3s. Brochure 
available. War on Want, London W.5. 


14 November, Saturday 


LONDON S.W.5. 7.30 to midnight. Africa Unity 
House, 3 Collingham Gdns. Foik songs, music, 
dance, bar, etc, sponsored by Alexander De- 
fence Cttee. Adm 3s, all welcome. 


LONDON W.C.1. 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. Kingsway 


Hall, Peace News Christmas Fair. 
LONDON W.2. 2 p.m. Assemble National car 
Park, Norfolk Cres, off Sussex Gardens, for 


PPU Peace Pageant. Details from 6 Endsleigk 
St, W.C.1. Phone EUS 5501 or FLA 7906, 


PARIS 16. 5 p.m. 24 


uai Louis Bleriot, resi- 
@ence of Mme Yvonne 


ée, secretary of French 
section WILPF, Report by the President, Mme 
| Pontheil, on visit to peace activities in Japan 
this summer. 


14-15 Nov, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FULHAM. Fund-raising weekend for 
‘VS workcamps, Volunteers contact IVS, Christ- 


> ime House, Chancel St, §.E,1. Phone WAT 


16 November, Monday 


BLACKBURN. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
near top of King St. CND general meeting. 


17 November, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.14. 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon 
Road. Public mtg. Sybil Morrison: ‘‘Is ‘there ar 
alternative to war?” PPU, 


18 Nov, Wednesday 


LONDON N.16. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Weuse, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church St. 
Dr Joan Garritt: Report on Vietnam. CND. 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea previded, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas, 


Saturday 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News 
sales. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place, Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Road; phone 21958, 


LONDON E.C.2. 7.30 p.m, Above Kings Arms, 
213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station. Peanuts 
Club, folk singing. Adm 2s 6d, bar. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. 


Sunday 
BIRMINGHAM. & p.m. White Lion Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CNB. 


LONDON E.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Above Kings Arms, 
213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station. Peanuts 
Club, modern jazz and poetry. Bar, adm 2s éd. 


Monday 


NORTH WEMBLEY. 7.30 p.m. Norfolk Arms, 
Lianover Road (16 bus North Wembley stn - 
turn right). R & B, adm 3s 6d. YCND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
open house. 


Wednesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working greup mtg. 


Thursday 


WATFORD. 7.45 p.m. Hertfordshire Arms, St 
Albans Road. Fojk Club, admissien 3s éd. 
YCND. 


PPU 


Read@iag the text of a speech to the UN 
General Assembly made by Iceland’s 
senior diplomat in 1959 - “ My country, 
Iceland, has lived under colonialism and 
we are by heart and mind on the side 
ef those new nations who want their full 
freedom and sovereignty” - makes one 
realise that only for the last twenty 
years has Iceland been a fully indepen- 
dent republic; and it is national pride 
that characterises “Samtok Hernamsand- 
steadinga ”, the Campaign for the Aboll- 
tion of Military Bases in Iceland. 


Iceland was uninhabited until the ninth 
century, when a group of Irish monks 
settled there for solitude; soon after- 
wards, in 874, politica! dissension in 
Norway drove Ingolfur Arnason and 
others to settle in new lands where they 
would be free from their king’s ambition. 
By 930 the settlers in Iceland had set up 
the Althing at Thingvellir, 32 miles from 
Reykjavik, which now claims to be the 
oldest existing parliament in the world. 
The King of Norway finally extended 
his sovereignty to Iceland in 1262 be- 
cause of the sanguinary disputes that 
had developed there, and in 1381 the 
Danes took over both countries. 


Not until 1918 was Iceland acknowledged 
as a sovereign state again and even then 
the Althing was only entitled to deal 
with home affairs, a power it had re- 
trieved in 1904. Neutrality was to be a 
key-point in Icelandic foreign policy, 


US Catholics 
start peace 
education service 


A Catholic educational service is being 
set up in the United States, to be known 
as the Catholic Peace Fellowship. James 
Forest, the co-chairman of the project, 
writes: “I believe it is the first signifi- 
cant peace education project to be 
established in the Roman Catholic com- 
munity here since The Catholic Worker 
was established in the early ’30s.” 


The services of the Fellowship will be: 
to make available publications, reprints 
and translations of specific interest to 
Catholics concerned with peace and non- 
violence; to provide speakers, both 
clerical and laymen, who are particularly 
qualified to speak on the above subjects, 
either from a practical or theoretical 
point of view; to produce study packets 
and other educational aids to be used 
in seminars and meetings; to serve, 
when called upon, as advisor to Catholic 
conscientious objectors on both theologi- 
cal and legal matters. 


The fellowship is itself a non-member- 
ship body, all participants in its work 
being members of the larger  inter- 
denominational Fellowship of Reconcili- 
ation, a world organisation which was 
founded in 1914 as a movement of 
Christian protest against war and of 
faith in a new means of resolving inter- 
national conflict. 


The address of the fellowship is Box 455, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 10302. 


Tribune 


is always fighting 


for Socialist policies to end 
nuclear madness. Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 


reviews giving a left slant to 
the international fight for 
peace and freedom 


every Friday from 

all newsagents 1s 
or take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 
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Peter D. Jones Iceland’s struggle 


and there were to be no armed forces - 
Iceland has never fought a war with 
another country, although there was a 
certain amount of bloodshed in the early 
disputes of the nation’s history. 


When the Germans invaded Denmark, 
Britain sent a division, plus attached 
troops, to occupy Iceland: the protest in 
the Althing was a mere formality be- 
cause most Icelanders supported the 
Allies. Britain had to withdraw her 
forces a year later and the Americans 
took over with their base at Keflavik, in 
the south-west of Iceland. Towards the 
end of the war the Americans were talk- 
ing of a “ permanent” base for 99 years 
under a contract with the Government, 
but although the proposal was not even 
formally considered in the Althing, the 
government allowed the Americans to 
stay on as “ civilians.” 


Iceland signed the NATO pact in 1949; 
a demonstration held outside the Althing 
to demand a plebiscite on the whole 
question was broken up by the police, 
using tear gas and assisted by regiments 
of pro-NATO extremists from the right 
wing. In the trials that followed a 
number of demonstrators received prison 
sentences of up to two years; but these 
could not be enforced, although several 
of those convicted lost their civil rights. 
A petition for their pardon was circu- 
lated throughout the country in 1952 and 
27,000 out of an electorate of 85,000 
signed it: the President had the sen- 
tences remitted in 1956. 


On May 7, 1951, Iceland woke up to find 
the Americans at Keflavik in full force; 
the Korean War “ justified” their move. 
They have been there ever since. The 
fight had been kept up since 1949, but 
the opponents of the bases were split up 
in their various parties and only in 1953 
was the National Defence Party set up 
to contest seats in the General Election. 
They obtained two seats out of 60; but 
none in 1956 when most of the other 
candidates were pledged to demand the 
removal of the bases. The crises in 
Suez and Hungary changed their minds 
and the Americans stayed on, but the 
Government was not strong enough to 
get another base to be set up in Hvalf- 
jordur, north of Reykjavik. 


The National Defence Party had no out- 
standing figures and its support was 
mainly drawn from the ranks of those 
previously uncommitted; it received 
2,882 votes out of 85,095 in 1959 but 
failed to gain a seat in the Althing; and 
in 1960 Samtok Hernamsandsteadinga 
was founded at Thingvellir, as an all- 
party organisation to campaign against 
all military bases in Iceland. Its first 
march, from Keflavik to Reykjavik, was 
held in June 1960, and lasted two days. 
It was well organised, with the support 
of the labour unions; about 200 people 
started the march, and at the final rally 
in Reykjavik there was a crowd of be- 
tween six and seven thousand. This was 
in a country whose population is only 
180,000 


This was to be the beginning of a big 
campaign against the military bases; 
speakers toured the country while 
various committees were set up in the 
16 counties. Five thousand people attend- 
ed a rally at Thingvellir in the autumn 
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on the site of the historic Althing. The 
1961 march was bigger still, although it 
was held in term-time; it marked the 
tenth anniversary of the American 
occupation. The 1962 march from Hvalf- 
jordur focused attention on suspicion of 
an American plan to set up a Polaris 
base in Hvalfjordur itself. 


Since then there have been many other 
demonstrations, one of which, in 1963, 
was held against Vice-President Lyndon 
Johnson on his visit to Iceland. A letter 
was to be peacefully presented to the 
Vice-President, but extremist factions 
supporting NATO organised a counter- 
demonstration and the police completely 
lost control. The letter was nonetheless 
delivered in the resulting chaos. 


A delegates’ meeting is held every two 
years to discuss future action. The meet- 
ing this September voted in favour of a 
march in 1965 and co-operation with 
similar organisations abroad. Concern 
was also expressed at the malignant in- 
fluence of American television in the 
south-west of the country. 


Samtok Hernamsandsteadinga is an all- 
party organisation mostly drawn from 
the Left, and a number of its supporters 
have seats in the Althing. The presence 
of Communists in the Coalition-Left 
party known as the People’s Union has 
given rise to the smear that the SH is 
a Communist front organisation; opposi- 
tion groups have attacked its head- 
quarters in Reykjavik. There has been 
no official Communist Party since 1936, 
but NATO supporters maintain that the 
organisation would not oppose a Russian 
base if one was to be set up in place of 
the American one. In actual fact Com- 
munist influence is relatively small and 
campaign policy is explicitly against all 


Marchers in 1962, aware of their 


history. In 1262, Iceland fell to 
Norway; in 1662, Icelanders were 
forced to swear allegiance to the 
Danish monarchy. 


military bases in Iceland; while the 
Communists themselves are considerably 
independent of Moscow. 


Samtok Hernamsandsteadinga has mo 
paid organisers; the work is done by 
volunteers, and a committee is elected 
by the delegates from the 16 counties. 
Finance is inadequately based on volun- 
tary contributions and lotteries, while 
lack of much positive success has worn 
the edge off the Campaign. 


Opposition to the American bases in the 
Althing is based on the People’s Union 
and the Progressives; the Conservative- 
Social Democrat coalition, which is ir 
power, only has a majority of four seats 
out of 60. This narrow majority and 
the influence of the Campaign has kept 
the Government in check since 1959; 
but the Americans are still at Keflavik, 
although the men stationed there are 
not often allowed out of the base. Ne 
one knows how many of them are there - 
anywhere between 3,000 and 7,000. 


Iceland is occupied because of its strate- 
gic importance. It lies roughly halfway 
between Washington and Moscow, and 
it is part of a wide radar network. If 
the Americans left Iceland it would set 
a precedent for others, and so they stay 
on; in the meantime Samtok Hernam- 
sandsteadinga carries on with reduced 
active support. Its sights are set ea 
Iceland’s withdrawal from NATO ia 
1969, so as to achieve full neutrality. 
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EDITORIALS 


Goodbye, Barry 


The defeat of Barry Goldwater has been 
unprecedentedly massive. It has also set 
significant new voting patterns in Amer- 
ica which may become the basis for a 
more sensible re-alignment of the politi- 
cal parties. The Republican Senator, 
who gained less than 40% of the popular 
vote, carried five southern states which 
have been traditionally Democratic. On 
the other hand, such Republican strong- 
holds as Vermont (which has not voted 
for a Democratic president since 1856), 
Maine, Kansas, Indiana, and Nebraska 
have given their votes to Lyndon John- 
son. Johnson also managed to draw the 
border southern states away from the 
deep (and deeply alienated) South. 


Among the most remarkable aspects of 
the election was the vast amount of 
ticket-splitting that took place. In many 
states, voters rejected Goldwater while 
supporting other Republican candidates. 
In California, the controversial proposi- 
tion 14, which repeals the state’s fair- 
housing law designed to prohibit racial 
discrimination in the sale or rental of 
homes, was approved, but Goldwater 
defeated. Clearly, the Senator was too 
reactionary even for many strongly con- 
servative voters. 


Seldom has a presidential election offered 
such a dramatic choice to American 
voters. The difference between Johnson 
and Goldwater was not limited to rhe- 
torical and purely symbolic gestures. 
Goldwater deliberately set out to make 
himself the candidate of the radical and 
racialist right wing. This was his cal- 
culated strategy and considered commit- 
ment. He has gained over 20 million 
votes by pitching his campaign to the 
race-prejudiced, the chauvinistic, and the 
cranky; one would wish he had got far 
fewer votes on this platform. Still, the 
margin by which he was defeated was 


crushingly decisive. And it is a result 
which says much that is creditable about 
the American people. 

It tells us at what degree of bigotry and 
violence-mindedness most Americans 
draw the line. It tells us that prejudice 
and anti-communist bravado do not count 
for more with the American public than 
a healthy fear of nuclear war and a 
strong concern for humanitarian social 
programmes. It tells us that even the 
much dreaded white backlash could not 
overcome the influence of saner social 
and economic interests. 

As is typical of such mass political exer- 
cises, there are many social ills and 
wrong-headed policies the election failed 
to examine or challenge. There are many 
unfortunate commitments Johnson’s mas- 
sive victory may only strengthen. But 
there is not a single evil in contempor- 
ary America which would not have been 
aggravated dangerously by a Goldwater 
triumph or even by a close race on the 
Senator’s part. It is difficult to see how 
anyone can come away from the 1964 
election without thinking better of the 
American people’s political maturity and 
essential decency. 


Concord 


The Government’s investigation of the 
Concord supersonic aircraft project is 
welcome. Such an_ investigation is, 
indeed, long overdue, and perhaps only 
the Conservatives’ fear of having to 
eancel another of their own projects 
shortly before an election prevented 
them from holding one. 

The case for the Concord makes some 
kind of sense seen as a Boy Scout adven- 
ture, except that it costs a good deal more 
than most such adventures. Once it was 
proved that it was possible to go ahead 
and build such a plane, the Government 
went ahead with it. 

Supersonic transport was considered a 


challenge, which was proceeded with 
despite the fact that there appeared to 
be little demand for it from the airlines, 
their passengers, or the public gen. 
erally. No live tests were conducted 
in this country on the effects that the 
sonic booms would create. The estimates 
for the project were, as usual, disastrous- 
ly low. (On December 21, 1962, the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Aviation said that “the estimated 
total development cost is £150 to £170 
million.” It is now double.) 
Why the taxpayer should pay vast sums 
for a few people to cross the Atlantic in 
three and a half hours, and should in 
addition have to endure the noise of 
sonic booms, has never been satisfac- 
torily explained. One can only agree 
with the statement made last Monday by 
Air France’s new general manager in 
Britain: 
‘““Maybe we are going a little too fast 
in this case. Maybe in the next 10 to 
15 years the best thing would be to 
develop a form of transport that will 
still appeal to the public, even if it 
does not cross the Atlantic in three- 
and-a-half hours. I feel we will be 
doing a greater service if we can get 
more people flying at lower fares than 
if we get a few people flying faster,” 


Rhodesia 


Harold Wilson can only be congratulated 
for his firm refusal on October 27 to 
offer any compromise to the Rhodesian 
Government of Ian Smith in its bid to 
proclaim a unilateral declaration of 
independence. Mr Smith’s effort to gain 
native support for his plan by consulting 
only the 622 Southern Rhodesian tribal 
chiefs and headmen was a shoddy and 
hypocritical gesture towards securing 
popular approval for independence. The 
chiefs and headmen are all paid Govern- 
ment servants of the white regime at 
Salisbury, as well as being, by and 


large, the strongest bulwarks of pater- 
nalistic politics in the country. 

Moreover, in spite of the easy co-oper- 
ation the Government might have ex- 
pected from the chiefs and headmen, it 
kept them carefully isolated from the 
press and the political opposition during 
the period of consultation. William 
Harper, Minister of Internal Affairs, ex- 
plained why: ‘We cannot possibly 
allow foreign whites to go trooping 
about among the chiefs. They might be 
confuaed by having other ideas put to 

em.” 


It would take pages to detail the ex- 
ploitative character of Rhodesian society, 
but a few facts tell the story. The white 
settler population of some 200,000 has 
reserved for its own use 41 million 
acres of the country’s land, leaving only 
another 44 million acres for 3 million 
black Africans, most of it remote from 
railways and roads. The crops Africans 
can grow - especially the major cask 
crop tobacco - are carefully controlled as 
to type and quality, so that whites can 
monopolise the high revenue crops. 
The upper levels of the Rhodesian army 
and civil service are the private preserve 
of whites. Public expenditures on the 
education of settlers’ children is fifteen 
times higher than the amount spent on 
African children. Taxation falls most 
heavily on the cheap consumer goods 
Africans buy, thus sparing the fatter 
pocketbooks of the settlers. In brief, 
Rhodesia is a society thoroughly domi- 
nated by what Patrick Keatley, the 
Commonwealth correspondent of the 
Guardian, has called the “politics of 
privilege.” 

Confronted, then, with Ian Smith’s 
attempt to achieve independence for a 
country so permeated by racial injustice, 
there was no honourable course for Mr 
Wilson but to call a unilateral declara- 
tion treasonable and to warn Salisbury 
of the “disastrous economic damage” 
which would follow such a declaration. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Wherefore, indeed 


Romeo, the teenage magazine whose 
cover is reproduced opposite, is about 
the nastiest publication I have ever seen, 
ee porn oe uielonee comic possibly ex- 
cluded. 


The cover picture leads you into a story 
about young motor-cyclists. The girl in 
the picture used to go out with a gang 
and have a lot of fun starting fights in 
dance-halls and the like. Then her boy 
got killed in a crash, and she went back 
to moping in the back of the family car. 
“T hated motor-bikes . . . don’t they 
know what a risk they’re taking?” 


Then she sees another boy crash on his 
bike and rushes up to help. He's not 
hurt, but “he was proud, angry - some- 
thing in his eyes made me feel strangely 
excited.” So: “climb on, kitten” and 
away she goes. 

This is the really morbid bit now. Dad 
says: “She’s young - let her go. Only 
the young can sort things out for them- 
selves.” She thinks: “They’re really 
worried deep down - but they can’t stop 


me. They don’t really know what it’s all 
about. Nobody does - nobody but the 
young.” 

There is less immoralising in the other 
stories; most of them are just simple 
low-level rubbish. But after reading 
Romeo I can see what David Holbrook is 
up against. I can’t imagine what kind of 
people, writing, editing and printing 
stuff like this, can go home feeling 
they’ve done a good day’s work. 

* * * 


I am impressed by the new murals at 
Finsbury Park Underground station. 
They are the work of first-year students 
at Hornsey College of Art, and they are 
about a funfair. (In fact, they are one 
result of a long study, which also led 
to the shooting of a film about Battersea 
Funfair.) The things in the fair have 
been turned into exciting shapes in 
gleaming black and white, which show 
up very well beside the drabness of 
everything else in the area. 

The murals more than make up for the 


Promotion manager wanted 


Peace News invites applications for the new position of Promotion 
Manager. The post involves fund-raising and promotion on a full-time 
basis as part of a special campaign to boost circulation. The work 
demands business skill and public relations talent combined with the 
capacity to find imaginative ways for Peace News to reach new 


audiences. 


Pay is on the usual Peace News scale with allowances for dependants. 
Applicants should write to the Secretary, Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1, giving details of age, education and qualifications, 
and suggesting what they feel would be the most effective methods of 
increasing Peace News’s readership. Applications should be received 


not later than November 30. 


recent loss of the tube trains to Drayton 
Park; together with its new guide to 
London’s architecture and its high repu- 
tation for poster design, they confirm 
London Transport as a valuable patron 
of art. Other public bodies might take 
note, 
* * * 

A recent welcome surprise was the Daily 
Telegraph’s editorial of October 26 re- 
commending the abolition of hanging. 
As the Telegraph says, the present law 
“is offensive to almost everybody’s con- 
science and cannot conceivably be main- 
tained.” It goes on to say that abolition 
is the only course, since “it would 
hardly be prudent, even if it were pos- 
sible, for the State to strengthen an 
institution so widely condemned by its 
citizens as the gallows now is.” 


No doubt there is still a rearguard of 
fanatical hangers, spurred on as usual 
by the unreasoning rhetoric of the Daily 
Express; but the Telegraph’s editorial is 
a sign that the case for abolition is now 
recognised by intelligent Conservatives. 
If this is so, the gallows is certainly on 
the way out. 
* * * 


Miscellaneous information that has come 
my way lately: 

Oxfam has published a booklet describ- 
ing a dozen projects which it is support- 
ing as part of its contribution to the 
world Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 
An appendix lists all the FFH projects 
which Oxfam supports. Obtainable from 
Oxfam, 274 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


The November issue of the UNESCO 
Courier is about armaments. It contains 
articles about the nature of the arms 
race, the threat represented by the pre- 
sent stockpile of arms, and the dangers 
of fallout; and articles on the oppor- 
tunities and the economic effects of dis- 


armament. As always with the Courier, 
the illustrations are striking; it is well 
worth its price, a modest ls 6d. On 
sale at Housmans. 


International Voluntary Service write to 
say that if any Peace News readers in 
Northern Ireland are interested in work 
for reconciliation through service to the 
community, they should contact the IVS 
Belfast secretary, Miss Grace Barry, 7 
Dundela Park, Belfast 4, 

Nelson Mandela’s speech at the Rivonia 
trial, ““Why I am ready to die,” has 
been recorded in an abridged version by 
Peter Finch. It is a 12” LP, and ail 
Profits from sales (it costs 37s 6d) will 
go to Christian Action’s defence and aid 
fund. It can be bought or ordered at 
any record shop. 
A reader in Plymouth tells me that 
Harold Wilson is not the first Peace 
News contributor to become Prime 
Minister: that distinction belongs te 
Clement Attlee. (I think we must be 
right now, unless Messrs Baldwin, 
Chamberlain and Churchill put im un- 
expected claims.) 
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‘Romeo’ — a magazine for teenagers 


Alison Prince 


THE VALUE OF 


CHILDREN 


The Secret Places, by David Holbrook. 
(Methuen, 35s.) 

“ Surprisingly, even in the most unlikely 

evAten classroom atmosphere 3 one 

may touch the secret places of life. 


This comes from the first paragraph of 
David Holbrook’s new book. He plunges 
into his subject without hesitation and 
writes throughout the book with such 
passionate conviction that tremors will 
be felt in staffrooms all over the 
country. Or so one hopes. 


The Secret Places is a book about ordi- 
nary children; not “ future leaders” or 
“ university material” or any other such 
back-patted groups, but the vast bulk of 
secondary modern children who are 
going to form the equally vast majority 
of the population. 

Sadly often, these children have piled up 
a deadening accumulation of failure be- 
fore they are old enough even to under- 
stand what is going on, let alone make 
any protest. It is one of the more extra- 
ordinary aspects of our society that the 
exceptional talents of a small minority 
should be accepted as the educational 
norm and held up as the example which 
reduces some 70% of the school popu- 
lation to “failure” level. 

Even worse, almost every secondary 
modern school contains a quota of bored, 
cynical teachers who have no love for 
the children they teach and feel them- 
selves to be “failures” for fetching up 
in a secondary modern school at all. The 
resulting destructive relationship pro- 
duces nothing except the pupils’ im- 
patience to leave school, and a crop of 
“howlers” retailed with gloomy relish 
in the staffroom. 

The howler is really an educational sick 
joke and serves in the main to deaden 
the teacher’s failure complex by widen- 
ing the gap between him and the child- 
ren. There is always the unspoken corol- 
lary, “but of course I know coup de 
grace isn’t French for lawnmower... ." 
(What is the French for lawnmower, 
incidentally, or is that irrelevant?) 
Teaching at its highest level is a high- 


powered activity demanding unusual 
reserves of imagination and energy and 
a sort of extra-sensory perception which 
responds to the abilities and the mood 
of a class and the qualities of an inarti- 
culate individual child. 


The Secret Places is a sustained and 
hard-hitting attack on all the easy educa- 
tional substitutes for the genuine 
creative relationship between teacher 
and child. It is also a passionate plea 
for the value of children - all children - 
to be recognised and encouraged. 


The book is packed with examples of 
children’s writing. Much of it is not 
pretty. Secondary modern children aged 
from eleven to fifteen are not interested 
in squirrels and daisies. Their subject 
matter is down to earth. Sex, crime, 
marriage, the police, motor bikes, 
clothes, babies, half understood tele- 
inspired sadism and the strong influ- 
ences of teenage magazines and pulp 
books are all evident. A fourteen-year- 
old boy writes: * 


‘|, . She came to the door in a nylon 
neglishade her body shining through 
it. She asked me in. The first thing 
I noticed was a hypodermic needle on 
the arm of her couch. The first 
thought that struck me was the this 
chick (was) barbed... .” 


And yet another boy of the same age can 
use a more genuine toughness to deal 
far more graphically with a real situ- 
ation: 

One morning the Postman 

Put a letter in our door 

Our sprang Bonzo and knocked him on 

the floor 

He bit him on his elbow 

And so the postman howled 

Next morning we had a new postman 

Into this we enquired, 

The other one had retired 

It was all Bonzo’s fault 

So we had him shot. 


*In this and other quotations in the 
book, no attempt was made to “correct” 
what the children had written in any 
way. 
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David Holbrook is up to the knees in 
this inchoate mess of human expression, 
dredging up here and there a valuable 
bit of clearly written prose or a half- 
revealed need for help and guidance. 
Much of the younger children’s writing, 
as yet free of commercial influence, is 
lucid and direct. 


“. . . she lets go of her small son’s 
hand. He dashes out of the shop on 
to the busy street, she runs after him 
scattering money and fruit every- 
where, the eggs lay spattered on the 
pavement. She runs faster and faster 
down the street, she draws near him, 
and just as she reaches him he says 
‘No NO NO Not want to hold your 
ee And he dashes into the 
road....” 


David Holbrook’s contention is simply 
that children have a natural fund of 
shrewd observation and poetic expres- 
sion and that they will write good and 
worthwhile English if they are encour- 
aged to do so in their own way. The 
two main enemies to the achievement of 
this aim are, he holds, the sexy press 
(teenage magazines and pulp books) and, 
at the other extreme, school text books 
and test papers. 


The commercial exploitation of children 
through precocious sexual stimulation is 
rapidly becoming a matter for national 
disquiet and David Holbrook’s powerful 
contribution to the case against these 
depraved and cynical profiteers is a 
welcome one. 


His argument against the text-book 
academics, however, is less orthodox and 
will cause a deal of bluster from the 
depths of the rexine armchairs. The 
textbook has long been the refuge of 
the unimaginative, the lazy and that 
stalwart brigade who believe that the 
more a child dislikes his work the better 
it is for him. 


Being an acute literary critic, David 
Holbrook is merciless in dealing with 
repressive English exercises, among 
them an English Progress Test set by 
no less a body than the National Found- 
ation for Educational Research in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

This particular test requires children to 
supply the missing word at the end of 
a sentence, e.g.: “An air crew must 
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consist of fearless men who are alse 
capable of exercising... .” (Every self- 
respecting reader of Peace News can 
probably supply several farcical alter- 
natives to that one.) But as David 
Holbrook points out, the sentences are 
full of cliché and far from desirable as 
models for children’s English. As he 
says: 


“This kind of stereotyped Ministerial 
English, largely developed for the 
purposes of pulling wool over the 
eyes of the public or opponent poli- 
ticians, or to give stone-wall answers 
to criticisms, is irrelevant to the 
majority of secondary modern school 
pupils. With them we should aim at 
directness, simplicity, and integrity of 
feeling.” 


The book also includes a_ revealing 
survey of the influence of television on 
children, which indicates that although 
children are not the passive all-consum- 
ing audience dreamed of by their would- 
be manipulators, neither are they 
equipped with the judgment and ex- 
perience to reject what frightens or dis- 
turbs them. 

One suspects that their hard-boiled 
know-it-all attitude to violence and sex 
is a defence against the threatened 
nightmare and as such, a healthy sign 
of vitality rather than otherwise. 


The Secret Places will be greeted with 
a groan in many staff-rooms and with 
some pursed lips among the Governors. 
But for all those people (and there are 
many) who feel that the secondary 
modern school offers a vast and as yet 
largely unexplored field for education in 
its truest sense, this book will provide 
welcome and stimulating encouragement. 


Alison Prince used to be head of the art 
ae at an LCC comprehensive 
school. 


| renounce war and ! will never 
4 support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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tester Grinspoon | AE TRUTH ALONE 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


It has been said that the truth is a 
scarce commodity, and yet the supply 
always exceeds the demand. As nearly 
as we can determine, the truth about 
the state of the world is that the very 
existence of a whole civilisation, and 
perhaps more, is threatened. Yet it does 
not appear that most people, including 
decision-makers and the public, have 
wholly grasped this fact. If they believed 
that their lives and those of their loved 
ones were threatened, we would expect 
them to be seething with concern and 
activity. 


One authoritative survey which sought 
reasons for unhappiness in the United 
States reported: 


“Problems that have a community or 
national or world locus are mentioned 
by only 13% of the population. Within 
this broader category, 4% of our re- 
spondents expressed unhappiness over 
problems of world tension and the 
possibility of war, a figure which may 
seem small in the era of the hydrogen 
bomb and the cold war.’’! 


How do we explain this? Are we to 
believe that the facts are not available 
and that the mass media have conspired 
to hide the truth? This is a tempting 
explanation, but it cannot be reconciled 
with the fact that there are people with- 
out any special resources who fully 
appreciate the present situation. 


It is not easy, even in a democracy, to 
be well-informed, Still, the gross facts 
ef the cold war and the nature of 
modern weapons are not beyond the 
grasp of most people. A realistic appre- 
ciation of the present danger does not 
require a great deal of intelligence, 
technical knowledge, or political sophis- 
tication. 


There have been many instances in 
history and literature in which only a 
few individuals have correctly perceived 
a danger to which they then tried to 
arouse others. For the Jews in Germany 
during the thirties, the handwriting was 
en the wall; there were those few who 
understood it and tried to awaken 
ethers. Laocoon, in Virgil’s Aeneid, tried 
to warn his people of the danger which 
should have been obvious to all. 


Similarly today, a handful of concerned 
individuals find themselves vainly trying 
to awaken people to grave and impend- 
ing dangers. Albert Einstein attempted 
to sound the alarm in 1946: “The un- 
leashed power of the atom has changed 
everything save our modes of thinking, 
and we thus drift toward unparalleled 
catastrophe.”2 Yet, sounding the alarm 
has so often proved insufficient. 


In May 1960, for example, a great sea 
wave hit the Hawaiian city of Hilo. It 
killed 61 persons and injured several 
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hundreds more despite ten hours of 
warning. Ninety-five per cent of those 
threatened by the wave heard the warn- 
ing and all but 6% indicated that they 
understood what the warning meant. 
Despite this, of those who heard the 
warning only 41% evacuated the 
threatened area while 59% did not.3 
This article raises the question of why 
people seem not to listen and respond 
to the alarm. If we wish to be effective 
in producing useful action, we must 
understand why warnings are ignored. 
Only then can we hope to sound the 
alarm more effectively. 

The truth about the nature and risk of 
thermonuclear war is available; the 
reason why it is not embraced is that 
it is not acceptable. People cannot risk 
being overwhelmed by the anxiety 
which might accompany a full cognitive 
and affective grasp of the present world 
situation and its implications for the 
future. It serves a man no useful 
purpose to accept this truth if doing so 
leads only to very disquieting feelings, 
feelings which interfere with his 
capacity to be productive, to enjoy life, 
and to maintain his mental equilibrium. 
Of the psychological mechanisms which 
protect men from anxiety, denial is one 
of the most primitive and at the same 
time one of the most important. People 
are using this mechanism when they 
manage to ignore or dismiss internal or 
external events, the perception of which 
is painful. Common examples are the 
avoidance of contemplating one’s inevit- 
able death or the reluctance to acknow- 
ledge the presence of a fatal disease. 
Daniel Defoe chronicled the widespread 
denial used by the people of London in 
1664; they would not accept the fact 
that increased bills for burials in 
parishes at one end of the town signified 
a revisitation of the plague.4 In modern 
times we recall people's striking lack of 
awareness of the existence of concen- 
tration camps in their immediate 
vicinity. 

Despite the magnitude, the imminence, 
the ever-present danger of nuclear 


accident and conflict, such a calamity is 
particularly easy to deny because of 
two distinct characteristics. 
First, the distance between the weapons 
and the potential victims is so great that 
the threat seems remote. Technological 
advances have increased the range of 
weapons and contributed to an increased 
psychological distance (despite the fact 
that delivery time is decreased). 
Second, the nature of the act of destruc. 
tion, simply pushing a button, is so far 
removed from conventional __ physical 
aggression that it, too, contributes to 
psychological distance. 
Denial, like other mechanisms to he dis- 
cussed, has most important adaptive 
functions. Its use is not necessarily 
pathological. Without it, we would be 
much less likely to travel in aeroplanes, 
undergo surgery, eat meat, or to carry 
out countless other acts of daily life. 
Archibald MacLeish points to the separa- 
tion of fact from feeling as characteristic 
of our society. He says: 
“. . knowledge without feeling is not 
knowledge, and can only lead to public 
irresponsibility and indifference, con- 
ceivably to ruin... [when] the fact 
is dissociated from the feel of the 
fact .. . that people, that civilisation 
is in danger.’’5 i ‘ 
MacLeish is speaking of isolation, an- 
other mechanism men use to defend 
themselves against feelings which may 
be painful. : 
Displacement is another important 
mental mechanism which people employ 
to defend themselves against distressing 
facts. They unconsciously transfer feel- 
ings from their real object, in this case 
the threat of nuclear war, to substitute 
objects. The superpatriot’s concern 
about ‘the enemy,” may, among other 
things, represent displaced anxiety about 
war. 
Through displacement people can attach 
emotion to substitute objects which 
allow for its discharge. A case in point 
may be the fluoridation issue. People 
are surprisingly complacent about the 
possible consequences of exposure to 


An exhibition in Japan stressing 
the horrors of war. Dr Grinspoon 
Suggests that simply calling atten- 
tion to disturbing facts is ineffective 
and could be disastrous. 


Strontium 90 and other harmful radio- 
nucleides despite medical warnings 
about both short and long-term effects. 
Contrast this general complacency about 
strontium 90 with the strong public 
reaction against fluoridation in some 
communities. 


In Wellesley, Massachusetts, a suburban 
middle-class community, fluoridation was 
voted down almost two to one in 1961 
in spite of overwhelming recommenda- 
tions to the contrary by dental and 
public health authorities. Much public 
interest and emotion was aroused by 
both sides in the dispute. 


The argument against fluoridation was 
that individuals should not be required 
to ingest any artifact no matter how 
beneficial. The objection was to expos- 
ing persons en masse to an agent over 
which they had no control. The equally 
vociferous arguments in favour of fluori- 
dation held that the risks were non- 
existent or exceedingly small and greatly 
outweighed by the benefits to be derived. 
It is possible that some of the concern, 
both for and against fluoridation, is dis- 
Placed feeling about fallout. Notice the 
similarities between fluoridation of the 
community’s water supply and the’ con- 
tamination of its atmosphere with stron- 
tium 90. Neither substance can be felt, 
seen, heard, tested, or smelled. In both 
instances people are faced with an im- 
perceptible substance, the ingestion of 
which they cannot avoid. 

The mechanism of displacement works 
both ways; not only is anxiety about the 
possibility of war displaced, but the pos- 
sibility of war itself may serve as a sub- 
stitute object for the anxiety of personal 
internal conflicts. Many people actively 
engaged in war-peace issues may be 
dealing with their interna] conflicts by 
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‘“ Peace is our profession,” the mot- 
to of the United States Air Force 
Strategic Air Command. Rational- 
isation, Dr Grinspoon states, is one 
of the mechanisms which protect 
the individual from disturbing and 
indisputable facts. 


PEACE é out PROFESSION 


substituting remote international con- 
flicts for them. 
A ubiquitous defence, rationalisation, 


accounts for such common attitudes as, 
“Tt’s so terrible it'll never be used,” 
“No one’s mad enough to start an H- 
bomb war,” “I’m sure the President 
(Premier) and all those generals know 
more about it than we do,” “ Perhaps 
it’s God’s will... .” Such rationalisations 
protect the individual from a genuine 
engagement with indisputable facts. 
Intellectualisation is another mechanism, 
used by both those engaged in preparing 
for war and those involved in peace 
research. An individual appears to have 
an excellent understanding of the facts, 
and his grasp of the technical aspects 
may he impressive. All of this know- 
ledge, however, serves to keep him quite 
distant from the psychological and poli- 
tical actualities. Doctors in their shop 
talk make frequent use of intellectualis- 
ation; so do strategic thinkers. 


Another way in which people defend 
themselves from truths which threaten 
them with unmanageable anxiety is the 
defence of dogmatism. Essential to this 
mechanism is an airtight system of be- 
liefs which provides an individual with 
all the answers and does away with 
uncertainty and anxiety. New facts, 
however much they may have to be 
distorted, are merely integrated into 
this system. 

This is by no means an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the mental mechanisms indivi- 
duals use to defend themselves against 
intolerable feelings stimulated by dis- 
turbing truths. There are others, and 
while all of them are defence mechan- 
isms, their adaptive function should be 
emphasised too. They are important 
means by which people orient them- 
selves in their daily tasks and protect 
themselves from whatever threatens to 
upset their routine. , 

It has been argued that solutions to the 
dangerous problems which beset the 
world would be found more readily if 
whole populations really appreciated the 
nature of the present risks. Proponents 
of this view suggest that ways must be 
found to make people aware, such as 
showing during prime television time 
films of twenty-megaton explosions. 

The consequences of such an endeavour 
might, however, be disastrous. For if 
such a scheme were successful, defence 
mechanisms would be overwhelmed and 
people would be burdened with feelings 
with which they might have no way of 
coping constructively. Contrary to ex- 
pectations, they might seize upon activi- 
ties which could result in increased 
world tension. In fact, there is some 
experimental evidence which shows that 
fear-bearing communications decrease 
the ability of the recipient to respond 
adaptively to important facts.6 

An anecdote may help to illustrate some 
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aspects of this problem. Not long ago 
the author and a companion were 
attempting to spot and fish for striped 
bass from an aeroplane. The technique 
consists of flying low to find schools of 
bass close enough to the beach to be 
within surf casting range, then landing 
on the beach and fishing in the surf. 


An ideal beach for bass fishing is located 
at the tip of a twelve-mile spit of sand, 
which can be reached only by special 
means of transportation. 

On this particular day we scoured the 
area to find that the only signs of life 
were two fishermen and, 500 yards north 
of them, two skate, an undesirable fish. 
Wishing to be helpful, we decided to 
land and tell the two fishermen that 
they were wasting their time, that there 
were no striped bass for miles around. 
That they were not pleased to hear this 
was not too surprising, but that they 
were annoyed and angry with us, was. 
After a little reflection, we realised what 
we had done. These fishermen had gone 
to considerable trouble, including at the 
very least a half day’s travel, to get to 
the isolated spot where the bass fishing 
was reputed to be so good. In spite of 
the fact that they undoubtedly had not 
had a single strike all morning, they 
continued to maintain the pleasant 
fantasy that the ocean was full of striped 
bass which might strike their lures at 
any moment. 

We arrived with our lofty truth and in 
a moment pricked the bubble of their 
happy illusion. The only thing they 
knew to do there was to fish, but sud- 
denly there were no fish. Had we been 
able to offer them some alternative along 
with the fact that there were no fish, 
they might not have become angry. We 
might have, for example, invited them to 
fly with us or suggested where they 
might with more promise of success dig 
for quahogs. 

As it was, aside from the truth, we 
offered them nothing, and we observed 
from the air that they continued to 
fish, but now unhappily, in waters they 
knew to be barren. The truth alone had 
accomplished nothing more than to spoil 
their fun. 

Just as the truth was not enough for the 
bass fishermen, so it is that people living 
in the thermonuclear age cannot really 
accept the facts of this moment in 
history without a concomitant means or 
hope of altering them for the next. The 
truth alone is not enough. 

A psychotherapist, for example, does not 
offer an interpretation his patient is not 
prepared to deal with. Furthermore, it 
is his responsibility to understand what 
the consequences of the interpretation 
will be, what it will mean to this parti- 
cular patient in this particular relation- 
ship at this particular time. Similarly, 
the surgeon does not tell his patient he 
has cancer simply because he has it. 
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Those who would have others know “the 
truth” must take into account what “ the 
truth” would mean to them and how 
they would respond to it. The truth is 
relative in interpersonal affairs; it has 
meaning only in relation to people, and 
this meaning is often difficult to antici- 


pate. The messenger of ‘ truth” bears 
part of the responsibility for the results 
of his effort. Doing good can be initiated 
unilaterally, but it must be evaluated 
according to the total consequences. The 
responsible ‘‘do-gooder” will consider 
this in advance. 


What happens when people’s means of 
keeping these facts at bay have been 
suddenly destroyed? For a while they 
may suffer anxious, depressed feelings, 
feelings which may be incapacitating. 
For some these feelings may precipitate 
serious mental illness. However, most 
will either reconstitute their defence 
mechanisms much as a self-sealing tyre 
seals over after a puncture, or they will 
embrace some anxiety-relieving activity 
which they believe is capable of altering 
the unacceptable facts. 


Perhaps what most commonly takes 
place is a mixture of restitution of old 
defences and adoption of new ideas and 
activities. New activities may be 
primarily intellectual or largely action- 
oriented. While they may be helpful 
and adaptive as far as the individual ig 
concerned, they may be adaptive or 
maladaptive with regard to the develop- 
ment of a peaceful world. 

A case in point is the response to an 
article by this author and a colleague 
which appeared in 1961.7 It presented 
the world situation with its probability 
of nuclear war in much the same way 
that the reality of the fishing circum- 
stances was presented to the striped bass 
fishermen. The authors received 38 
letters in response to this article, 34 of 
which expressed feelings about what the 
individual could or should do about the 
situation. Thirteen of these responses 
involved some sort of constructive sug- 
gestion, such as working toward disarm- 
amen or the establishment of world 
aw. 


However, there were 2] responses which 
were anything but constructive. One ex- 
pressed complete hopelessness about the 
situation. 
Four expressed interest in suicide kits. 
Fifteen respondents expressed an inter- 
est in or plans for leaving the country. 
One of these responses follows: 
“Six weeks ago I returned to the 
United States after an extended stay 
abroad, determined to do ‘something’ 
of meaningful consequence to abate 
and reverse the drift to destruction. 
Trying to determine what that ‘some- 
thing’ could be, I have during these 
past weeks spoken with government 
leaders, businessmen, publishers, and 
ordinary citizens, in Washington, New 


York, and Chicago. The sundry lot 
represented the full range of social 
and political backgrounds and beliefs. 
The consensus assumed a nuclear war 
to be entirely likely within the next 
ten years, but to my chagrin, there 
was almost complete indifference be- 
yond the acceptance of the fact. The 
rationalisations took two main forms: 
‘We are doing the best thing we can 
do’ (better dead than Red), or, 
‘There’s nothing we can do!’ There 
was a minority third group either 
wanting to do or actually doing some- 
thing, but often hopelessly vague or 
idealistic in terms of political realities 
and accomplishments, and, of course, 
always frustrated by the enormity of 
the task at hand... . 


“Now, my thinking has progressed to 
the pessimistic (or realistic) point, 
whereby the problem becomes one of 
mustering up the courage and forti- 
tude to make the break to a far-away 
land, and then, to decide where best 
to go in the Southern Hemisphere.” 


Thus, while some of these 34 responses 
may have been adaptive for the indivi- 
dual, almost two-thirds of them were 
clearly maladaptive with regard to alter- 
ing the world situation. 

There are existing models for making 
disturbing “truths” acceptable. One of 
them derives from the psychotherapy 
relationship. A patient or a group of 
patients can, on the strength of their 
relationship with the responsible and 
trusted therapist, accept from him 
“truths ” which under any other circum- 
stances they might not be able to deal 
with constructively. Another mode} 
might be a programme or activity which 
promises to modify unacceptable facts. 
If people believe there is something 
they can do about an otherwise intoler- 
able situation, they can come closer to a 
fuller appreciation of that situation. 


One can conceive of a mode] which 
represents a hybridisation of the above 
two. In this case, a leader who com- 
mands the respect and trust of his 
people would not simply call attention 
to disturbing facts; he would provide 
the means, or at least a belief in the 
means, by which they could be altered. 
He would, so to speak, take with one 
hand and give with the other. 


Dr Lester Grinspoon is senior research 
psychiatrist at the Massachusetls Mental 
Health Centre, Boston, and instructor 
in psychiatry at Harvard Medical School. 
This article (which has been slightly 
shortened for publication here) is a 
revised version of a paper presented at 
a meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 1962, 
and it appears in “ International Conflict 
and Behavioural Science,” edited by 
Roger Fisher, published in Britain this 
week by Basic Books at 40s. 
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Ice enveloped in fire 


Strategy and Conscience, by Anatol 
Rapoport. (Harper and Row, 52s 6d.) 


This moving and powerful work is a 
number of books rolled into one, which 
makes it difficult to appraise for the 
general reader. On the one hand, Rapo- 
port is a mathematician, game theorist, 
and experimental behavioural scientist, 
whose work at the technical level in- 
volves a degree of rigour and compet- 
ence that puts him at the top of his 
field. Here is a man of icy logic and 
ruthless reason. On the other side, there 
seems almost to be another man inhabit- 
ing the same body, who is a brilliant 
concert pianist, a man of intense artistic 
and moral sensitivity, who is consumed 
by a Swiftian sense of outrage at the 
wickedness and insanity of the modern 
world. When these two are combined 
in a single book, the effect might almost 
be described as a Baked Alaska - ice 
enveloped in fire. This is, however, a 
wonderful combination, and one wishes 
there was a lot more of it. 


Part I is headed Theories of Rational 
Decision. This is an excellent brief 
introduction to decision theory and game 
theory, somewhat along the lines of the 
second part of the same author’s Fights, 
Games, and Debates. The reader who is 
not familiar with rigorous argument may 
find the going heavy at times, and I must 
confess that I bogged down myself once 
er twice. But the writing is brilliant 
and the reader who takes a little trouble 
will get an enormous amount out of it. 
Game theory emerges most fundamen- 
tally as a way of classifying human inter- 
actions on the basis of gain and loss. 


The exposition might have been easier 
for the general reader if directed graphs 
had been used rather than arithmetical 
examples, but this is a minor point. The 
danger of game theory is clearly pointed 
out in that its main successes are in the 
field of zero-sum games, in which what 
ene party wins the other party loses. As 
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“No warmth, no cheerfulness, 


we move towards positive-sum games, 
the simplicities of classical game theory 
largely disappear, as in the famous 
“ prisoner’s dilemma.”* The great pro- 
blem of human relations, however, is 
not how to play zero-sum games, which 
are simply stupid, but how to turn them 
into positive-sum games. 


This theme is developed further in Part 
II, entitled Hazards and Pitfalls of 
Strategic Thinking. His attack on what 
he calls strategic thinking, of which 
Herman Kahn is the principal exponent, 
has three main thrusts: first, the obses- 
sion with zero-sum games; second, the 
illegitimate assignment of probabilities 
in cases where no such numbers can be 
found (Rapoport is particularly devas- 
tating to the concept of a “calculated 
risk,” which is a calculation usually 
based on numbers drawn from the thin 
air); third, the thrust of sheer outrage, 
an outrage really directed at the whole 
institution of war itself and the kind of 
thinking which accepts it as a normal 
means of human intercourse. 


In the middle of the fire of this section 
there is a lump of very high quality ice. 
It is a report on the Prisoner’s Dilemma 
experiments which Rapoport has heen 


*For the benefit of those not familiar 
with game talk, the prisoner’s dilemma 
is a situation in which two parties can 
choose one of two alternatives, A or B. 
If both choose A they are both better 
off, if both choose B they are both 
worse off. If, however, one chooses A 
and the other B, the one who chooses 
B will be better off than if both chose 
A. The “both A” position then is 
potentially unstable, as there is tempt- 
ation for one or the other party to 
choose B, in which case the remaining 
party will also have to choose B, and 
both will be worse off. If we read A = 
disarm and B = arm we can see 
immediately the relevance to the inter- 
national system. 
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no healthful ease, 


No comfortable feel in any member. No——vember ” 


Most of us, like the poet Hood, take a dim view of November. How 
should we feel if we were faced, as millions are today, with not just one 
dreary month but twelve each year with almost no———anything ? 
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ORPHANS AND REFUGEES -—— 


no proper food 

no warm clothes or houses 

no hospitals, doctors or medicines 
no schools, books or teachers 
nothing at all 


We have many desperate appeals for help. Only your gifts can decide 


what our answer is to be. 


MUST IT BE 


NO? 


Your gift, great or small, received with gratitude 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


If yeu pay tax at standard rate a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on each £1 at no 
cest to you. Jewellery, Silver, Old Sheffield bring good prices. OUR GIFT SHOP 
at 94 Meadow Street, Weston-super-Mare. 


Desperate need for clothing for refugees. 
South, LONDON E.16. 


WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton Street 


conducting at the Institute for Mental 
Health Research at the University of 
Michigan. Here the reader will find 
exact mathematical definitions and ex- 
perimental verifications of concepts 
labelled trustworthiness, perfidy, forgive- 
ness, vengefulness, repentance, greed, 
trust, and distrust. The mathematical 
concepts bear at least a family likeness 
to the meaning of these words in ordi- 
nary speech, and illustrate the power of 
behavioural science in creating exact 
mathematical equivalents for vague 
moral concepts. Something is lost, of 
course, in this quantification, which 
Rapoport would he the first to admit, but 
something is gained too, and one hopes 
the outcome is positive sum. 


The third part, headed The Two Worlds 
is again an extension of the “ Debates ” 
section of Fights, Games and Debates. 
It is a passionate plea for ideological 
disarmament, for something beyond 
mere coexistence, and for the recognition 
that we all have a lot to learn from 
each other, and that there may be more 
complementarity between the two worlds 
than either has imagined. This section 
has aroused a good deal of anger in the 
cold warriors and crusaders, and it is 
certainly fire rather than ice, and per- 
haps lacks some of the rigour of the 
earlier chapters. Nevertheless, it is full 
of profound insights, and one hopes that 
it will have an impact on both camps. 


Rapoport puts his finger with unerring 
accuracy on the greatest single weakness 
of Communism, from which almost all 
its disasters spring, which he calls “ the 
all-or-none disease or the two-valued 
orientation” (page 232), which is the 
view essentially that of any two positions 
or opponents only one can be correct 
and the other, therefore, must be an 
enemy to be destroyed. This view also, 
incidentally, is characteristic of the 
radical right and of militarists every- 
where. He sees clearly also that the 
principal weakness of a market society 
is its inability to develop high social 
purpose within a secular framework, 
though in this respect perhaps he under- 
estimates the role of religion. 


This is a rich book, written in an 
incisive and brilliant style, and one 
would like to comment on almost every 
page. The review, therefore, is no sub- 
stitute at all for the book itself, and the 
readers of this journal especially will 
find this book inspiring and instructive. 
It is a book furthermore which points 
towards still further developments. 


The major error of strategic thinking 
to my mind is only touched on by 
Rapoport. This is its failure to think 
clearly about how we develop a wider 
integrative system which embraces man- 
kind as a whole. The strategists tend to 
be boxed in not only by zero-sum games 
but also by their obsession with how to 
operate a threat system. Consequently 
they fail to devote enough attention, or 
even any attention, to the question of 
how we diminish the threat system and 
expand the systems of exchange and 
integrative relationships which can sup- 
plant it. The strategists, therefore, are 
fundamentally anti-developmental, simp- 
ly because of their obsession with the 
operation of a system of human inter- 
course which is at a low level in the 
developmental process. 


At times, indeed, Rapoport seems to me 
to draw too sharp a distinction between 
strategy and conscience, strategy as the 
realm of hard reason and conscience as 
the realm of intuition and moral senti- 
ments. The integrative system of which 
conscience is an essential part is just as 
real, just as much a system and just as 
much capable of systematic understand- 
ing and presentation as is the threat 
system which strategy dominates. In a 
very important sense, therefore, this 
work is incomplete, in the sense that 
it points the way towards a large new 
creative push in our thinking about mar 
and society. 


Kenneth Boulding is co-director of the 
Centre for Research on Conflict Reselu- 
tion at the University of Michigan. His 
most recent books are “Conflict and 
Defence” (Harper and Row) and “ Dis- 
armament and the Economy” (Harper 
and Row), co-edited by Emile Benoit. 


Shorter notices 


Technica) Assistance, by Peter Williams. 
oe Development Institute Ltd, 
7s 6d.) 


The author proposes radical changes in 
Britain’s programme of technical assis- 
tance to developing countries. He states 
that, in spite of a six-fold increase in 
British Government expenditure in tech- 
nical assistance to developing countries 
since 1957/8, these countries have fewer 
Britons in their service now than seven 
years ago. He suggests a career service 
for technical assistance experts. 


The publication of this survey com- 
pletes the first phase of the Overseas 
Development Institute’s surveys on 
British aid. The complete set of five 
titles is obtainable from the ODI for 
25s. 


For the Good of the Cause, by Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. (Pall Mall, 25s.) 

Mud-bound story of children who build 
their own school, but have it taken away 
by bureaucrats. On the right side, but 
exceedingly tedious. Shows how far 
Soviet literature has to go to get out of 
the socialist-realist convention. More 
interesting is the appendix - a fairly 
vicious literary quarrel which broke out 
when the book was first published. 


ABC of Anarchism, by Alexander Berk- 
man. (Freedom Press, 2s 6d.) 
“J want to tell you about anarchism ... 
in such plain and simple language that 
there will be no misunderstanding it.” 
Despite the author’s assertion and the 
new title of the book (originally it was 
called What is Communist Anarchism), 
this treatise on anarchism is neither 


comprehensive nor as clear as it might 
be. It will be of interest to those who 
already know something about anarch- 
ism. 


Russian Political Thought, by S. V. 
Utechin. (J. M. Dent and Sons, 25s.) 
The author defines political thought as 
being “concerned with the ways in 
which people live together in society and 
in particular with the structure and 
functioning of public authority.” His 
study begins with mediaeval Russia and 
develops, by way of anarchism, syndical- 
ism and Marxism-Leninism, to the Soviet 
state of today. Every aspect of Russian 
political thought, including sections on 
religious thinkers and revolutionary anti- 
Communism, is dealt with clearly and 
concisely. A valuable book as an intro- 
duction to the subject and for reference. 


Biblical Realism Confronts the Nation, 
edited by Paul Peachey. (Fellowship 
Publications, $4.) 

Ten Christian scholars, nine of whom 
are Americans, examine the nature and 
meaning of Christian ethics in relation 
to questions of war, peace, and the 
state. Obtainable from Housmans book- 
shop at 28s. 


PPU peace pageant 
1914-1964 has heen fifty years of war 
1964-2014 could be fifty years of peace 
That will be the message of the pageant. 
It will assemble at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday, November 14, 
in the National car park in 
Norfolk Crescent, W.2 (off 
Sussex Gardens, Edgware Road) 
More people are still needed to take 
part. 


Write or ring: 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 
Tel: EUS 5501 and FLA 7906. 
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| SUDAN: NEW GOVERNMENT 
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After a week of rioting in which 27 
people died and more than a hundred 
were injured, a national coalition gov- 
ernment was formed in Sudan last 
Saturday. 

The new Prime Minister, 48-year-old Sir 
el Khatim el Khalifa, was Deputy Under- 
Secretary in the Education Ministry. He 
is recognised as an authority on South- 
ern Sudan and is described as a good 
listener and committee chairman. 

On taking over the premiership he pro- 
mised to abolish martial law, restore 
press and public freedoms, release politi. 
eal prisoners and conduct free parlia- 
mentary elections no later than next 
March. The judiciaries and universities 
are also guaranteed freedom. 

The new government is a broad coalition 
representing the principal political move- 
ments banned by General Abboud during 
his six years of military rule. Profes- 
sional organisations and universities are 
also represented. The most significant 
appointment is that of Mr Clement 
Mboro, a Southerner, as Minister of the 
Interior. 

Trouble began in Khartoum, on October 
25, when three people were killed in 
rioting. According to last Thursday’s 
Guardian, the Cairo newspaper Al 
Ahram reported that the rioters had 
burned down a newspaper office. The 
Sudanese Army had used tanks to break 
up demonstrations, and the tanks had 
opened fire with machine-guns. 

General Abboud, who took over in a 
coup d’etat in 1958, remains as President 
but without his previous power. He is 
now acting under instructions from 
Khatim e] Khalifa. 


Mourners in Khartoum carry the body 
of a student killed in the rioting of 
October 25. 


India divided on nuclear weapons 


Reports from India say that there are 
growing demands within the Congress 
Party that India undertake the develop- 
ment of a nuclear bomb in response to 
China’s explosion of a nuclear device in 
early October. 

While the strongest demands for an 


Argentina’s 
government 
reassures Jews 


In response to a number of anti-semitic 
incidents in recent years, the Argentine 
Government has taken steps to affirm 
its friendship with the Argentine Jewish 
community. Henry Raymont reports in 
the New York Times of October 28 that 
at ceremonies celebrating the 75th 
anniversary of the first Jewish settle- 
ment in Argentina, strong expressions of 
solidarity with Argentine Jews from 
both President Illia and Vice President 
Carlos Perette were read and Interior 
Minister Carlos Palmero emphasised the 
contributions of Jews to Argentina’s cul- 
tural and economic life. 

The Argentine Jewish community num- 
bers about 500,000; it is the world’s 
fourth largest Jewish population after 
the United States, Russia, and Israel. 
On two occasions within the past month 
there have been indications that Peronist 
forces in Argentina have taken up an 
anti-semitic line. On October 17 a 
Peronist rally was attended by some 700 
youths from the anti-semitic terrorist 
group called Tacuara. They carried black 
flags and took up the cry “Peron or 
death.” Then, ten days later, the Peronist 
deputy, Juan Carlos Cornejo Linares, 
made public a letter from Juan Peron, 
the exiled dictator now living in Spain, 
endorsing Linares’ campaign to investi- 
gate “the international Zionist con- 
spiracy.” * 

The 75th anniversary celebration was 
attended by 1,500 representatives of 
Jewish organisations. In speaking to 
them, Dr Palmero defended the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to promote religious 
tolerance and develop a sense of national 
unity in Argentina. He said: “‘ We must 
banish for good the hatred, violence, and 
distrust that still lingers in our midst.” 
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Indian deterrent stem from the opposi- 
tion socialist and Jana Sangh parties, 
both the Guardian of October 29 and The 
Times of October 28 indicate that the 
controversy has begun to blur party 
lines. Despite Prime Minister Shastri’s 
pledge to use atomic energy only for 
peaceful purposes, the Congress Party 
itself seems divided on the issue of 
developing the nuclear deterrent. 

Dr Bhabha, chairman of India’s atomic 
energy commission, has claimed that 
India could explode a nuclear device 
within eighteen months after a Govern- 
ment decision to do so. He has stressed 
the relative cheapness of preparing a 
10-kiloton explosion, which he believes 
would cost only £1,300,000. Such an 
explosion would not, of course, provide 


India with a usable weapon. There would 
remain the expense of building up an 
arsenal of bombs and of developing a 
delivery system. 
In contrast to Dr Bhabha’s apparent 
eagerness to develop an Indian deterrent, 
Mr Y. B. Chavan, the Indian Defence 
Minister, is reported in Indian News of 
October 31 as rejecting any effort on 
India’s part to enter the nuclear arms 
race. Similarly, Mr Chavan has rejected 
the idea of accepting an ‘atomic 
umbrella” from other countries. In a 
speech of October 26, the Defence 
Minister said: 
‘Our joining the atomic race will only 
end our non-alignment and hasten war 
and world-wide destruction. China by 
her test has invoked world-wide re- 


Anti-semitism in Russia: 


2000 march 


Two thousand people marched to the 
Soviet mission of the United Nations on 
October 28 to protest against discrimina- 
tion against Jews in the Soviet Union, 
the New York Times reported on 
October 30. 

The organisers of the demonstration 
included Professor Abraham Heschel of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America and Theodore Bikel, the actor 
and folk-singer. Both Senator Kenneth 
Keating of New York and his opponent 
in the New York senatorial elections, 
Robert Kennedy, spoke to the assembled 
demonstrators. 

The object of the demonstration was to 
present a list of grievances to officials at 


to UN 


the Soviet mission. The list emphasised 
“the denial to Soviet Jews of the basic 
institutions and facilities granted to 
other religious and nationality groups 
within the Soviet Union.” The Soviet 
mission refused to open its doors to 
receive the protest, and so it was slipped 
through a crack at one side of the door. 

Robert Kennedy read a telegram from 
President Johnson to the demonstrators, 
which said in part: ‘‘It is my hope that 
citizens and organisations of all faiths 
will join in an overwhelming expression 
of moral concern for the Jews of the 
Soviet Union. The moral judgment of 
millions of people throughout the world 
cannot be ignored by any government.” 


ee ate na 


MLF conference in Rome 


As part of its campaign against the 
proposed NATO multilateral force, the 
International Confederation for Disarm- 
ament and Peace is to hold a conference 
in Rome early in December. 

The theme of the conference is ‘“ against 
proliferation of nuclear arms, for a 
nuclear-free zone in central Europe; ” 
but the emphasis will be on the MLF. 
The conference is expected to work out 
a programme of action against the MLF, 
and to give impetus to the Italian cam- 
paign against it. 

Organised locally by the Italian Consulta 
per la Pace, the conference will take 
place on December 5-6. Approximately 
fifty people will be invited, exclusively 
from Western Europe, but including 


representatives of the World Council of 
Peace and its associated peace commit- 
tees. Invitations will be sent to peace 
organisations, trade unions, members of 
Parliament and voluntary organisations, 
such as religious bodies. 


The ICDP is planning follow-up action 
in Paris, London and Bonn; details are 
yet to be announced, but it is thought 
that the Paris action will be timed for 
December, while the London and Bonn 
actions will follow in January. 


On December 1 the ICDP will publish a 
pamphlet on the MLF and the French 
nuclear tests. Written for the Confedera- 
tion by the CND information office, it 
will probably cost two shillings. 


sentment, whereas India has earned 
world-wide appreciation.” 
He went on to say that the real threat 
to India’s security lay not in Chinese 
armaments but in his country’s own 
internal dissensions, fear and disunity. 


There are two very practical obstacles to 
any effort on India’s part to develop an 
independent nuclear bomb. There is 
first of all India’s adherence to the 
nuclear test-ban treaty; either the treaty 
would have to be repudiated or India 
would have to confine its nuclear testing 

to underground explosions. Secondly, 
there is the fact that the atomic reactor 
constructed by Canada at Trombay in 
1956 was built under an agreement that 
it would be employed only for peaceful 
purposes. The Times of October 28 re- 
ports that on several occasions in recent 
weeks it has been denied in the Indian 
press that the Trombay reactor is sub- 
ject to this limitation. 


The Times goes on to speculate that the 
growing debate on the nuclear deterrent 
in India will probably not long remain 
confined to considerations of cost and 
strategy. “rnere are signs of a revulsion 
from the pacific - and inferentially - 
weak posture that India has hitherto 
taken in international relations and a 
haeeeL ne for a more armoured mili- 
ancy.” 


NOT SO BAD 


The figures suddenly look a lot better 
this week. In addition to our usual few 
pounds, a cheque for a cool thousand 
came in a few days ago. We needed this 
money, and we are grateful for It. 

Recovering from our elation, though, 
let’s think about the £2,669 which we 
still need. There are twelve weeks left 
to February 1, which is £222 a week - 
give or take a few bob. We aren’t 
getting anything like that. Can you 


help us out? 
ROD PRINCE 


total since February 1 


Lael 


contributions this week £1026 II 10 


we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Sidney Lens 


Burma-a nation only in name 


South-east Asia (including Indonesia) 
has been a pepper-pot of guerilla wars, 
tribal revolts, rebellions, coup d’etats 
and general instability for a quarter of 
a century. It will probably continue that 
way for a good while longer. 

The trouble is that each of the new 
countries is trying desperately to become 
a nation. It must link together people 
of different cultures, different languages, 
different habits into a common national 
loyalty. In the process it not only meets 
resistance from backward tribal units 
and separatist movements, but from 
leftist groups who demand severence of 
ties with “ white imperialists” and stern 
economic planning. 

Consider Burma—a nation of 26 million 
people that became independent in 
January 1948. 

The ink was hardly dry on the treaties 
signed with Britain when the Govern- 
ment was faced by revolt from two 
Communist groups and the Karen tribes- 
men. The “red flag” and “ white flag” 
Communists accused the Anti-Fascist 
Peoples Freedom League, which headed 
the regime, of having given the British 
too many concessions. The Karens (aided 
and abetted by the British) demanded 
autonomy; they did not want to be ruled 
by a central government. 

In due course the socialists of the 
AFPFL, Ba Swe, Kyaw Nyein and U Nu, 
isolated the Communists and came to 
terms with the Karens. But meanwhile 


Alan Denson 


other tribes decided to take the same 
divisive paths. With the Kachins, Shans, 
and Nagas in insurgency, the Govern- 
ment today fully controls only 12 million 
of its 26 million citizens. 

Burma tried to remain a fully democratic 
nation for fourteen years, operating 
under a fair electoral system and with 
western-type freedoms. But the tensions 
of warfare and the stagnation of the 
economy caused havoc and split the 
AFPFL. The left-wing socialists (Ba Swe 
and Kyaw Nyein, who are also anti- 
Communists) broke away from the 
moderate socialists around U Nu. In the 
chaos that followed General Ne Win 
arranged a coup d’etat in 1962; he con- 
tinues to rule. 

Under Ne Win, whom Americans in 
Rangoon consider benevolent and incor- 
ruptible, draconian measures are being 
taken to forge a neutral nation and a 
viable economy. Democratic rights have 
been suspended, but large credits have 
been made available to the peasants, 
and substantial wage increases and 
other rights granted the city workers. 
To create a national consciousness Ne 
Win has introduced a _ policy of 
“ Burmanisation.” Indians, Chinese and 
other minorities are denied work unless 
they take out Burmese citizenship. 
Under the ‘‘ Burmese Way to Socialism ” 
Ne Win has nationalised banks, indus- 
tries, foreign trade, even retail stores. 
He insists this is not “Communism,” be- 


A conductor remembers 


Minor Recollections, by Otto Klemperer. 
(Dennis Dobson Ltd, 16s.) 
Artistic expression is great or small 
according to the depth of feeling com- 
municated. To extol the merits of Otto 
Klemperer’s skill] as an interpreter of 
musical form, feeling, and _ will-power 
through the orchestra would be super- 
fluous at this date. He is seventy-nine 
years old. 
Antiquity, in his case, has not been made 
an excuse for idleness. The extensive 
discography (by F. F. Clough and G. J. 
Cuming) which has been appended to 
this collection of Dr Klemperer’s essays 
includes references to recent and as yet 
unpublished recordings of Messiah and 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde. 
The first thirty pages comprise Klem- 
perer’s *‘Memories of Gustav Mahler.” 
In 1910 Mahler, from New York, cabled 
the director of the Hamburg opera-house 
a brief and eloquent testimonial: “Grab 
Klemperer.” 
In prose, as on the rostrum, Klemperer 
grasps principles. “The essential point 
is not Beethoven’s themes, but their so- 
called development . (which is) a 
matter of perception rather than per- 
formance.” 


Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Hindemith, 
Krenek, Pfitzner and Richard Strauss are 
characterised, and so also is Max Rein- 
hardt. But the posthumous tribute to 
Sir Thomas Beecham (whose interpreta- 
tions of Haydn particularly delighted 
Klemperer) has been omitted. This is 
lamentable: it should be added to the 
second edition. 

Excepting the brief chapter on Oskar 
Fried, conductors, as distinguished from 
composer-conductors, appear only as 
names cited en passant, unscathed by 
praise or censure. Among the illustra- 
tions a group photograph of professional 
buddies includes Bruno Walter, Furt- 
wangler, Toscanini, Klemperer and Erich 
Kleiber. 

Landon Ronald and Charles Villiers 
Stanford, decades ago, drew attention to 
the interpretative relevance of Beet- 
hoven’s metronome markings in his sym- 
phonies. Klemperer introduces this 
topic, with amplification. Mahler’s orches- 
tral retouching of Beethoven’s and of 
Schumann’s symphonies, like Mozart’s 
re-orchestration of Messiah, “should be 
construed in the spirit of their age.” 


But unlike Stanford and Ronald, Dr 
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cause he not only tolerates but encour- 
ages the Buddhist religion. He is un- 
doubtedly popular with the lower classes 
and probably could win an election if it 
were held, but he has no intention of 
doing so in the present seething ferment. 
He rules instead with a strong hand, 
having imprisoned most of his rivals, 
and abolished the old unions and peasant 
organisations. 

Such a regime obviously commits many 
unfair acts. At the airport in Rangoon 
recently I watched in shocked fascina- 
tion as 60 Indians, who were emigrating 
back to India, were searched. Every 
single suitcase or box was unpacked, 
item by item. New saris, dresses, suits, 
cloth were confiscated on the theory they 
were being taken out only for sale. A 
cast-iron samovar, owned by an old 
couple, was removed for X-ray analysis 
to see if it had gold smelted into it. 
Every tube of toothpaste was squeezed 
and every toy taken apart to check for 
hidden diamonds or other valuables. 
And after all of this, sometimes lasting 
for an entire hour, the customs officials 
took each man, woman and child into a 
private room and stripped them naked 
for a final humiliating personal search. 
Westerners are horrified at such treat- 
ment and at the number of political 
prisoners in jail. But after a decade and 
a half of confusion the Burmese decided 
they needed draconian measures to keep 
their nation together. Ne Win, who is 


Klemperer has expressed his opinions 
on persons with blithe and cryptic reti- 
cence. This may be the precise expres- 
sion of Klemperer’s own character and 
personality. His musical vision is 
dionysiac, but necessarily subjected to 
absolute control when expressed through 
the orchestra. 

In his conversations with Walter Aben- 
droth, published in L. J. Lawrence's 
English translation as Concerning Music 
(1953), Wilhelm Furtwangler catechised 
his readers with the tenets of his 
musical faith. Bruno Walter reserved 
twelve consecutive months, free from 
orchestral engagements, during which he 
wrote his detailed autobiography Theme 
with Variations. Beecham’s long and 
witty autobiography A Mingled Chime is 
a fragment, terminating in 1923. Perhaps 
discretion and tact would have been 
infringed by a sequel. Yet these three 
conductors succeeded in expressing 
many facets of personality which com- 
plemented their musical performances. 
Dr Klemperer’s book is different, and 
should serve the less satisfactory pur- 
pose of alternately seeming to fascinate 
and then tantalising his readers. 

The “Synopsis of an Autobiography ” 
covers five and a half small pages (the 
type is large). Among the facts omitted 
is his date of birth; not even the year 
is given, although it is _ published 
annually in Who's Who. 

His topics are big, and some factual 
minutiae are given. But there is a 
failure to express any unifying purpose 
behind these essays in reminiscence. 
This is odd, for Dr Klemperer has 
traversed the globe; and he has mastered 
the entire orchestral repertoire without 
catching the ‘“ specialisation” disease 
contracted by dullards. “There are no 
specialists in .. . music,” he writes: and 
evidently he regards conductors as being 
either efficient score-readers, or bad 
interpreters of music. 

He has suffered chronic physical illness, 
and was among the earliest to survive 
surgical removal of a brain tumour. His 
own musical efficiency justifies publica- 
tion of this book. 


Alan Denson has edited several books on 
the Irish poet, George William Russell 
(better known as A.E.), including letters, 
collected writings and a bibliography and 
iconography. 


considered a true neutralist, is also fear- 
ful of Chinese pressures from the north 
unless he can put his house in order. 


In one form or another the problems 
confronted by the Burmese are also con- 
fronted by most of south-east Asia. 
Wherever one turns there the drive for 
nationhood is the motivating force of 
politics. In Indochina it has led to a 
war against France, to guerilla warfare 
against the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and the United States, to neutral- 
ism in Cambodia, and a small guerilla 
war in Laos. While the Viet Cong and 
Pathet Lao fight for political power there 
are also separatist movements by_back- 
ward tribesmen who have different 
cultures - such as the Montagnards in 
South Vietnam, who recently staged an 
abortive revolt against the Khanh 
Government. 


Only Thailand, which was not occupied 
by a European power, seems to be above 
the melee. But it too, has its troubles 
with dissident tribesmen, and what will 
happen to it after South Vietnam goes 
Communist or neutralist is one of the 
major questions of the area. 

There is no peace in south-east Asia 
because there are as yet no real nations 
in that area. The countries that go by 
the name of Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos, Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaysia are 
only in the process of becoming nations. 
And so long as they are in this condition 
they are excellent fishing waters for 


separatists, for foreign powers, and for 
leftists. 


Only a common concern by the Western 
and Eastern powers jointly to help south- 
east Asia can lighten its travail. Other- 
wise it will have to find its own destiny 
through much more bloodshed and dis- 
sension. 


Chris Lewis 


W. H. Chris Lewis, a conscientious 
objector of the First World War, died in 
Manor Park Hospital, Bristol, on October 
27, at the age of 80. 
Throughout his life Chris Lewis had 
been active in the pacifist movement. He 
was for many years Bristol secretary 
and Western Area secretary of the No 
More War Movement (the _ original 
British section of the War Resisters’ 
International, which merged with the 
Peace Pledge Union in 1936), and a 
member of the No More War Movement 
National Committee. 
He was a keen Esperantist and humanist. 
During the Second World War he did 
much to help young conscientious objec- 
tors in presenting their cases before the 
tribunals. He was assiduous in attend- 
ance at tribunal sessions, and he was 
publicly thanked by the chairman of the 
Bristol Appeal Tribunal for his help 
both to the applicants and to the 
tribunal in dealing with a number of 
difficult cases. 
Chris Lewis was a man of strong con- 
victions and firm friendships. He will 
long be remembered by those who had 
the privilege of knowing him and work- 
ing with him in any of his varied 
interests and activities. 

HAROLD BING 
Chairman, War Resisters’ International. 
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CLOUDS OVER THE COUNCIL 


It now appears quite certain that a 
fourth session will be necessary next 
year to complete the work of the Second 
Vatican Council. Very few - possibly not 
even Pope John XXIII - would have 
expected the deliberations to extend 
over so long a period, but the Council 
has built up a momentum of its own to 
the point where limiting considerations 
of time (and scope) have given way 
before the urgency of the great issues it 
has taken into its agenda. 


Already, most would agree, its accom- 
plishments, too, have far exceeded all 
reasonable expectations. In its first three 
Sessions it has effected the transforma- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church in 
its temporal dimensions to the point 
where that centuries-old institution can 
again assert a proper claim to recog- 
nition as a vital and relevant force in 
the affairs of contemporary man. Long- 
standing barriers of exclusiveness and 
obstructionism, the unhappy accretion 
of bitterly defensive holding operations 
against the Reformation and its con- 
sequences, have now been all but dis- 
mantled, so that true communication and 
co-operation with other religions and 
faiths are not only possible but actually 
sought, 


If nothing else had been accomplished - 
and, of course, much more has been! - 
this would be contribution enough. The 
Fathers of the Council have succeeded 
in re-discovering and re-affirming in 
theory and, much more important, in 
act the catholicity of the Christian mes- 
Sage which, its members devoutly be- 
lieve, has been entrusted in its fullness 
to the Catholic Church of Rome. 
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It is well to be reminded of this as the 
Council turns its attention to Schema 13, 
dealing with the Church in the modern 
world. There is some reason to fear that 
disappointments may lie ahead for those 
who have come to hope for a dynamic 
and forceful confrontation with the 
moral dimensions of al] the major social 
problems of our times. Even some of 
the so-called “ progressives ’’ have voiced 
their frank dissatisfaction with the some- 
what hesitant tone and ambiguities of 
the very proposals against which the 
dedicated opposition of the diehard 
“conservatives” is already being directed 
for quite contrary reasons. 


Nevertheless, whatever disappointments 
may develop are not likely to produce 
despair, if only because we have now 
been given a clear glimpse of the full 
promise, and this will be inspiration 
enough to continue in the confidence 
that any future setbacks and even de- 
feats can be surmounted - just as some 
of the setbacks and defeats of the past 
have now been rectified by decisions 
that have already been taken by Vatican 
II. 


Two particular problems might be given 
special attention in this context. One, 
the question of the Jews and deicide, 
has already been the focus of much 
debate before and behind the scenes. 
The other, the question of the morality 
of nuclear war, will be opened for dis- 
cussion in the coming weeks. 


At the moment, the prospects for the 
former are not very encouraging. Facing 
up to the scandal that unmistakeable 
strains of the most vicious kind of anti- 
semitism have permeated certain tradi- 
tional teachings and practices of Catho- 
lics, and other Christians as well, the 
Council] Fathers at first produced a 
forthright declaration intended to re- 
move the special (in that it was limited 
to Jews) and yet general (in that it 
applied to all Jews) attribution of guilt 
for the deicide represented, to Chris- 
tians, by the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 
It was one of the few major disappoint- 
ments of the second session of the Coun- 
cil that it failed to carry this proposal 
through to final acceptance. At this 
year’s, the third, session, the proposal 
was again presented, but in a sharply 
modified form. One now hears of further 
decisions being taken to weaken it even 
more and to reduce it, in fact, to a 
single paragraph to be included under 
some other topic. 


Needless to say, a strong resistance is 
being mounted by those who feel that 
Christianity’s record must be purified 
and that this can only be done through 
an honest confession of past failures 
combined with a firm and explicit state- 
ment of sincere purpose of amendment 
for the future. What the outcome of the 
struggle will be, no one can say at this 
moment. Very likely it will have to be 
carried over again to the next session, 
thereby postponing the decision until the 
“ progressives ” have had another chance 
to rally their forces against the “ con- 
servatives,” who seem to have achieved 
dominance, on this issue at least, for 
the present. 


The question of nuclear war will pro- 
bably not reach its decision at this ses- 
sion either. For one thing, less than a 
month remains before the present ses- 
sion ends, and the portion of Schema 13 
dealing with war comes rather late in 
the series of proposals relating to vast 
and, in some cases, highly controversial 
issues. There is the matter, for example, 
af the ‘position to be taken by the 
Chur¢h Un new forms of contraception, 
the issue which has already stolen most 
of the attention in the opening ex- 
changes on Schema 13. Poverty and the 
clash of economic philosophies will un- 
doubtedly hold the spotlight for a time. 
Thus, while there is every reason to 
hope that the nuclear war section of 
the proposed schema will receive some 
consideration this session, it is highly 
doubtful that the Fathers will be in- 
clined to rush it to a vote. 

Here, too, there are some who feel that 
the repudiation of modern war is not 


sufficiently direct and emphatic - or, 
more important, that the schema does 
not relate this repudiation to the specific 
behavioural implications it should hold 
for the individual Christian. And there 
are those on the other side who are 
aghast at the prospect of the Council 
approving any stand at all which would 
seem to bind the Church to what they 
have already denounced in public as an 
excessively ‘ pacifist ” commitment. 


Both of these questions - on the Jews 
and on war - are unexpectedly linked in 
that they share a common obstacle to be 
overcome if they are to be approved in 
any effective form: the influence of 
nationalistic identifications and  con- 
cerns. Though some of the interventions 
opposing the declaration on anti-Semi- 
tism have come dangerously close to 
revealing more than a hint of that virus 
in action, the far more potent objections 
have centred upon the expectations and 
fears of adverse reactions on the part of 
the Arab nations. In a vein grimly 
reminiscent of the arguments being 
advanced to justify (and not only 
explain) the decision of Pope Pius XII 
not to protest openly against the Nazi 
extermination of the Jews, “prudential” 
arguments are being put forward against 
risking the possibility of reprisals to be 
suffered by the Church in those Arab 
nations. 


It should be noted to their great credit 
that leading German bishops have been 
most prominent in the drive to overcome 
this opposition. One must express the 
hope that they and their colleagues will 
succeed in restoring a strong declaration 
despite the efforts of those who prefer 
to risk repeating the tragic error of 
evading an urgent moral obligation on 
grounds of raison d’etat. 


The impact of nationalism on the nuclear 
war question is at once more predictable 
and more threatening to the ultimate 
acceptance of the proposed repudiation 
of such warfare. The link here is not 
Just one of possible resentment on the 
part of governments which have com- 
mitted their nations’ security to these 
murderous weapons. Of even more im- 
mediate impact is the tendency on the 
part of the bishops from such nations 
to accept all too easily the certain 
“righteousness” of their own national 
leaders and the “purity” of their in- 
tentions. 


Since this highly emotional factor would 
affect in particular the thinking of 
bishops from the NATO nations (i.e. 
where national security has come to be 
identified with nuclear potential), this 
presents a special danger in that these 
are the bishops who have consistently 
been counted among the strongest and 
most vocal leaders of the Council “ pro- 
gressives.” It follows that, if any 
position is to be taken against nuclear 
war, their wholehearted support is 
absolutely essential. 


It is a safe prediction that every possible 
effort will be made to induce the Council 
to water down, delay, and, if possible, 
reject the proposed statement. I have 
already seen one such effort, a letter 
written by a group of respected and 
prominent American Catholic laymen 
holding positions in the State Depart- 
ment and Defence establishment. True, 
they wrote as individuals, but it would 
be foolhardy to assume that the impor- 
tance of their official connections will be 
overlooked. 


The gist of their protest was that the 
Council was proposing to take an 
amateurish approach to the problem of 
war, not giving due notice to the con- 
tributions of ‘ experts” in the technolo- 
gical and strategic aspects of modern 
war. (A specific point was the omission 


ll 


of any reference to ‘counterforce,” 
“ counterforce-plus,” or the other jewels 
of jargon that have served to confuse 
the clarity of the basic evil of essentially 
indiscriminate weapons by introducing 
an infinite series of gradations which 
leave the impression that some of these 
can ultimately be brought down into the 
realm of acceptable Christian options!) 
The fact that the letter writers are all 
associated with the American “ Catholic 
Association for International Peace” may 
be assumed to add impact to their 
appeal - even though the CAIP, despite 
its name, has long devoted itself to the 
canonisation of American defence poli- 
cies, including deterrence and all the 
other euphemisms so dear to the hearts 
of all “nuclear realists.” 

This is not to object, of course, to the 
exercise by these men of their right to 
speak their mind, however much one 
may regret the fact that their splendid 
talents are devoted to so unworthy a 
cause, or fear that their opinion may be 
given disproportionate weight in some 
Council circles. And there is no reason 
to concede in advance that the struggle 
over either of these questions will be 
lost. Perhaps the possibility that the 
Council will fail in either or both of 
these grave issues is little more than a 
threatening cloud in an_ otherwise 
glorious sky. But the possibility is there, 
and it should not be overlooked or 
denied. 

The suggestion has been made that if 
these battles are lost, it would have been 
better that the issues had never been 
raised. To backtrack now from the 
original statement on the Jews, it is 
felt, might actually seem to lend official 
sanction to the theological distortions 
the Council by such action will have 
refused to condemn. Similarly, to 
emasculate or even reject the proposed 
repudiation of nuclear war could be 
interpreted - at least by those who would 
profit from such an interpretation - as a 
reversal of Pacem in Terris and a pro- 
visional approval of the weapons so 
strongly denounced by John XXIII and 
his predecessor, Pius XII. 


To some extent these fears are justified, 
Yet there is another side to this. The 
very fact that the proposals were ever 
made is in itself evidence that the pro- 
blems have been recognised by ecclesi- 
astical and_ spiritual leaders having 
sufficient influence to win their accep- 
tance in this preliminary form. This is 
no small matter, especially in view of the 
other accomplishments of Vatican II 
which have set the course of the Church 
in the direction of “ progressivism.” 

No matter what may happen, one can 
take comfort in the confidence that what 
has begun is not likely to be brought to 
a total stop by some temporary conces- 
sions or compromise made in the name 
of an exaggerated prudence. It should 
be quite clear to all that the Catholic 
Church can not long permit itself or the 
individual members who constitute it to 
remain silent and unconcerned in the 
presence of any form of religious or 
racial hatred or to tolerate the continu- 
ing threat of the nuclear annihilation of 
the entire world. 


Gordon Zahn teaches in the sociology 
department at Loyola University in 
America. He is currently on a research 
fellowship at the University of Manches- 
ter. His books include “German Catho- 
lics and Hitler’s Wars ” and “In Solitary 
Witness,” the latter to be published this 
autumn by Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
Professor Zahn has just returned from 
Rome after being invited there by Arch- 
bishop Roberts to offer advice on some 
of the problems the Vatican Council is 
now discussing. 
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Illegal work camp: pacifist sentenced 


Israel: new protest over Arab evictions 


Jesajahu-Toma Sjk reports from Israel: 
Uri Davis, the Israeli pacifist, was 
brought to trial on October 18, following 
his efforts to organise an illegal work 
camp among Arabs in Galilee. The act 
of civil disobedience he had planned but 
was unable to carry out was intended as 
a protest against the Israeli Govern- 
ment’s confiscation of Arab lands in 


‘Spiegel’ editors: 
treason charge 


Andrew Trasler reports: A charge of 
treason has finally been formulated 
against Rudolf Augstein, editor of the 
news magazine Der Spiegel, and against 
his deputy editor, Conrad Ahlers. Both 
are charged with having published mili- 
tary secrets in 1962. 


The Spiegel affair touched off a heated 
controversy in West Germany two years 
ago, when the magazine’s offices were 
raided by the Federal Attorney-General 
and several staff members arrested on 
suspicion of treason. Eventually, Defence 
Minister Franz-Josef Strauss was forced 
to resign in connection with the case. 


When one examines the whole affair 
closely, the number of unanswered 
questions increases, and doubts about 
police methods in West Germany seem 
well-founded. Originally the Spiegel 
staff was claimed to have obtained in- 
formation by bribing members of the 
armed forces - but this charge does not 
now appear, nor have any military staff 
been charged with accepting bribes. 
Brigadier Harry Engel, the second high- 
est-ranking legal officer in the US forces 
in Germany, has stated in an affidavit 
that nothing in the articles was harmful 
to US interests, and this statement was 
approved by SHAPE. The press office of 
the West European Union translated the 
second article into English and French 
and distributed it as information marked 
“with our compliments.” Nobody in 
WEU has, as yet, been charged with 
treason. 

The authorities’ attitude becomes even 
stranger when it is known that the press 
office of the Ministry of Defence released 
information which was later classified 
“secret,” and then a journalist to whom 
the news was given - Conrad Ahlers - 
was arrested and charged with “spying.” 
Rudolf Augstein comments: “Thus, re- 
porting becomes treason if the state so 
wishes. Reporting on military affairs, 
which in this age of weapons of nuclear 
self-annihilation is in the interests of the 
widest public, has become a gamble with 
the prison cell.” 


Galilee (see Peace News, October 23). 
Davis was fined £25 and given a six 
months’ suspended sentence on two 
years’ probation. ‘ 
As he was leaving the courtroom, Davis 
was overheard by the police telling a 
journalist of his plans to continue pro- 
testing against the policies of the Gov- 
ernment in Galilee. He was arrested 
again and brought before the same judge 
who had just sentenced him. This time 
he was sentenced to 15 days’ imprison- 
ment. He left prison on bail the same 


day. 

On October 29, the Israeli Government 
held inauguration ceremonies for the 
new town of Carmi’el. The land for the 
town was confiscated from Arabs in the 
area as part of a government programme 
to encourage Jewish settlement in 
Galilee, where Jews now account for 
only 18% of the population. Carmi’el is 
planned to have a population of 50,000. 
October 29 happens to be the anniver- 
sary of an incident which took place 
during the Sinai-Suez campaign of 1956, 
in which 49 Arab villagers were killed 


at Kaffr Kassem. The Committee to 
Revive the Memory of the Kaffr Kassem 
Massacre, which is made up largely of 
members of the Israeli Communist 
Party, issued a call for a general strike 
on that day by Israeli Arabs. In re- 
sponse, the Government arrested all the 
signers of the call on October 26, 27, 28, 
as well as several others who were 
charged with inciting an illegal demon- 
stration. Among those arrested was Uri 
Davis, who was held by order of the 
military governor for 48 hours. 

In Nazareth and Jerusalem, student 
demonstrations were staged on October 
29 to protest against the Carmi’el 
ceremonies. The signs used by the 
students read “Development - Yes, 
Eviction - No” and “ Carmi’el Inaugura- 
tion on Kaffr Kassem Day . Wickedness 
or Stupidity? ” 

Police action in dealing with these 
demonstrations was prompt and massive. 
As a result, the Voice of Israel was able 
to report that the Carmi’el celebration 
“passed without disturbance.” 

Among those who have protested against 


Kloppenburg: ‘Il am not 
a Communist’ 


Theodore Kloppenburg, the 68-year-old 
South African pacifist who was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment in August 1963 
under the Suppression of Communism 
Act, has written to the Judge President 
who recently reduced his term of incar- 
ceration by ten months. 


In a copy of his letter sent to Peace 
News, Mr Kloppenburg protests that, 
although his sentence has been reduced, 
it has not been made clear ‘that I was 
not connected with Communist activities 
here or elsewhere in the world. It does 
not greatly matter for my person. It 
does, however, matter for pacifist and 
peace-making activities.” 


“ven educated persons, it seems, have 
no clear distinction between pacifism and 
Communism. Communism has no respect 
for the person or human life. Pacifism 
honours the person and considers human 
life as extremely valuable. From this 
the misapprehension should be clear. 
Any indication that pacifism and Com- 
munism are related is a handicap for 
those who labour for peace and under- 
standing between persons, peoples and 
nations. 

“You were quoted as saying that a 
sentence of ten months hanging over my 
head would be likely to operate as a 
‘complete adequate’ deterrent. Allow 


Women’s peace conference 


“Women have got to come into active 
party political life, here and overseas, if 
we are going to get the peaceful world 
we all want.” This was the theme of a 
lively address by Mrs Anne Kerr, MP, to 
a conference arranged by the Liaison 
Committee for Women’s Peace Groups in 
London last Sunday. 

Having asked the question, ‘“‘ How can we 
maximise our work for peace?” Mrs 
Kerr, the newly-elected MP for Rochester 
and Chatham, offered as one answer the 
story of her own political development 
from Polling District Secretary to 
County Councillor, and now to MP. She 
thought that many people working for 
peace “in the wilderness,” that is, in 
small groups, could use their time and 
effort to greater effect within the Labour 
Party. 

Questioners inevitably wondered about 
the possible behaviour of unilateralist 
MPs if faced with a choice between 
opposing the Government, with its small 


majority, and voting against their own 
convictions. In reply, Mrs Kerr appealed 
to supporters outside Parliament to trust 
her and her fellow ‘“‘CND-ers” in the 
House to exert their pressures in their 
own way - not necessarily publicly, but 
behind the scenes. She envisaged the 
left wing - in Parliament and outside - 
combining to form a “pincer” move- 
ment upon the right wing of the party. 
Reports given to the conference included 
one on the NATO Information Centre, 
operating from Hampstead, and intended 
to act as a clearing-house for information 
from and to all NATO countries; on 
women visitors from abroad entertained 
during the past year by peace-workers 
in Britain; and on Call to Women (which 
was recently reduced in price to 6d), by 
the retiring editor and the new editor, 
Mrs Vera Rice. Reports on local activi- 
ties of women’s groups were also given 
by many of the fifty or so delegates 
from all over Britain. 


me to remind you that many who openly 
and undauntedly opposed the German 
Reich and its Fuhrer knew that the 
death penalty could, and often did, 
follow. They refused to idol-worship 
the state which demanded complete 
obedience. 

“Should I have accepted my restrictions 
without protest I would have damaged 
my integrity as a free human being, 
harmed my conscience, and lowered my 
self-esteem. I would have silently con- 
ceded that nationalism in South Africa 
and legally enforced segregation are 
acceptable for a Christian. Nationalism 
and Christianity are opposing poles. By 
denying this, one denies and debases 
truth.” 

Mr Kloppenburg was arrested on August 
29, 1963 for displaying two placards in 
the Durban Town Gardens while carry- 
ing out a public fast. The placards read: 
“50-hour public and silent fast. Banning 
eas ” and ‘“Non-violence banned by 
order.” 


Conference studies 
UN force 


Twenty-one nations have sent delegates 
to a conference in Ottawa to discuss the 
technical aspects of United Nations 
peace-keeping operations. The confer- 
ence opened on November 2 with an 
address from Mr Lester Pearson, the 
Canadian Prime Minister who won the 
Nobel Peace Prize for proposing, during 
the Suez crisis of 1956, the formation of 
a permanent UN police force that would 
be available immediately to safeguard 
the peace in the Middle East. 

In his address, reported in The Times 
on November 3, Mr Pearson urged all 
nations to take a greater initiative in 
providing stand-by UN forces for peace- 
keeping operations. 

The larger powers are not represented 
at the conference. Mr Pearson has sug- 
gested in earlier statements that the 
conference might be the first step toward 
establishing a UN force drawn from the 
smaller and middle powers. Among the 
nations invited, only Yugoslavia and 
Indonesia declined to attend. 

The conference will last until tomorrow. 
It will take the form of small dis- 
cussion groups which will examine the 
logistical, training and operational pro- 
blems of a stand-by UN force, as well as 
its accounting and public relations. 


Bring your friends and family to the 


Peace News CHRISTMAS FAIR 


SATURDAY, 14 NOVEMBER, 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON W.C.2. 
Everything for your Christmas and weekend shopping; film shows, buffet lunches and teas, side shows, 


exhibitions, literature display, etc, 


etc. 


Gifts for sale will be gratefully received at 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.1. Helpers needed. 


the policies of the Israeli Government ia 
Galilee is Martin Buber, who, as a mem- 
ber of the Ihud Association for Jewish- 
Arab Rapprochement, signed a statement 
which reads: 4 
“The establishment of the new Jewish 
town of Carmi’el is a praiseworthy 
development scheme. But in areas 
populated by Arabs as well as Jews, 
settlement ought to be based on com- 
prehensive plans taking genuine account 
of the welfare of all citizens. 

“We must beware particularly of any 
deed that may be taken to imply an 
intention to deprive Arab villagers of 
their land instead of integrating them in 
a joint development plan.” 


“How would you vote if you had te 
choose between a rogue and a lunatic? 


PPU anniversary 
pageant 


The Peace Pledge Union will present a 
pageant on Saturday, November 14, to 
celebrate the 30th anniversary of its 
founding by Canon Dick Sheppard. — 
The pageant, which bears the title 
“When Shall We Ever Learn?”, will 
include floats commemorating the events 
and themes of the two world wars. The 
floats include a ten-foot skeleton, a 
great dragon illustrated with the causes 
of war, the Berlin wall, bombs, rockets, 
refugees, and prisoners of war. 
Organisations supporting the pageant 
include the Peace Committee of the 
Society of Friends, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
CND and the Committee of 100. 
The pageant will assemble in the 
National car park in Norfolk Crescent, 
W.2. The line of march will run from 
Marble Arch to Trafalgar Square, Pic- 
cadilly Circus, Regent Street and back 
to Marble Arch. 

Further information on the pageant is 
available from Bernard Withers at 
EUS 5501, 


Embassy protest 


A demonstration will be held outside the 
Trish Embassy this Saturday, November 
7, to protest against the failure of the 
Irish Government to implement the re- 
commendations of the Commission on 
Itinerancy; it will also protest against 
the charges lodged by the Irish Special 
Branch against the English-born pacifist 
Grattan Puxon, an itinerant action 
leader. 

The demonstration will assemble at 
Marble Arch at 11 a.m. and march to the 
embassy in Grosvenor Square. Vanko 
Ronda, the French gypsy scholar, will 
come from Paris to lead the march. 


Peace corps success 


The Times of November 3 reports that 
the Norwegian Peace Corps in Uganda 
has been so successful in its work that 
the Norwegian parliament has decided 
to add two new groups to the corps. This 
will bring an extra forty members into 
the corps, whose first two groups have 
been operating in Uganda for two years. 
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